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Six years ago the New—Cuurcu REviEw was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magaztne, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed, Samuel M. Warren, and William H. Mayhew. The 
efforts of the editors. have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in. this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REvIEw’s activity. | 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice : “ This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” an- 
other says: “The New-Cuurcn REvIEw is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and in$tructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its seventh year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston, 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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THE DISTINCTIVE WORK OF THE VISIBLE 
NEW CHURCH.* 


THE first meeting of members of the New Church in 
Massachusetts as an associated body, was held in May, 1835, 
— nearly sixty-five years ago. The organization then formed 
proved unsatisfactory, and was, after three years’ duration, 
dissolved by general consent, to be followed at once by 
another, which has continued without interruption to the 
present day. Both organizations consisted of the same 
ministers and societies, working harmoniously together ; and 
_ the only purpose of the change was that they might adopt 
a more orderly and efficient plan for their united action. 

It is interesting to notice that the dominant idea from the 
beginning of our Association has been that of making it 
a larger form of the church than can be realized in any 
single society. The subjects discussed in the early days 
were mainly of a spiritual character. At the very first 
_ meeting of all, a committee was appointed to report upon 
“the duties of New-Church societies in respect to each 
other.” Six months later “the relation of the New Church 
to the Old, and the duties arising out of that relation,” was 
referred to the Standing Committee. Immediately after the 
second tion was instituted, and before it was organ- 


* Address delivered before the Massachusetts Association, April 5, 1900. 
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ized, the Holy Supper was administered. There were preach- 
ing and religious services at every meeting, beside frequent 
lectures on spiritual themes. These, as well as the reports, 
had for their sole object, the consideration of important 
questions in the light of the Heavenly Doctrines. To no 
other source did the members look for light and guidance. 
Thus by worship, instruction, and brotherly conference they 
sought to lay in their own hearts and minds the foundations 
of a true church, whose benefits all the societies might 
share, and which should help to make the New Jerusalem 
a visible power on the earth. | 

It would be unjust to say that this purpose has ever been 
lost sight of. Yet there have been times when perhaps it 
was more or less obscured. Doubtless at some of our past 
meetings the financial and temporal needs of the Associa- 
tion have claimed attention at the expense of the spiritual. 
But even then the latter element has been by no means 
lacking. We recall with gratitude the sense of relief which 
was experienced when the Massachusetts New-Church Union 
was formed, to be the business arm or agent of this body. 
Since then there has been much less to withdraw our minds 


from spiritual thoughts and duties than there was for many 


years previous. We ought also to feel especially thankful 
to our General Pastor for the efforts he has made, and the 
help he has personally given, to increase the religious inter- 
est of our meetings. So high has been the plane of thought 
to which he has uniformly lifted us in his addresses, that all 
may not have clearly seen the practical purpose which he 
had in view. But I hazard nothing in saying that in every 
instance he has introduced a subject on which he felt that 
the church as a whole needed special enlightenment for the 
sake of her progress, or as a protection against loose think- 
ing, careless living, or other dangers which threatened her 
peace. It has occurred to'me of late that the most useful 
and fitting thing for the Association to have done, would 
have been to recommend that those addresses be publicly 
read in all the societies, soon after their original delivery. 
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Being asked by the General Pastor to provide for the 
. religious exercises of this day’s session, I have thought that 
I could perform no better service than that of trying to re- 
inforce his efforts by going back to first principles, and 
offering some suggestions on the distinctive work of the 
Association as a larger church of the New Jerusalem. In- 
cidentally this subject will necessarily include the purpose 
for which all our church organizations, whether larger or 
smaller, may rightly be said to exist. 

The main idea which I would present is the simple and 
obvious one, that the distinctive work of the New Church 
is that which no other visible or organized body can do for 

her —that which, if she fails to do it, will remain undone. 
It is the work of studying, learning, teaching, disseminating, 
developing, and applying the specific truth from which she 
derives her existence and name, and for which she stands. 

’ As long as this work needs to be done, she has a place to 
fill. So far as she faithfully performs it, her success is as- 
sured. If the need of it should ever cease, her mission 
would be ended. 

The principle thus stated is a universal law of being. We 
see it beautifully illustrated in the human body —that mar- 
vellous example of divine order, so often referred to in the 
writings of the church. The body is, as we know, a perfect 
whole, with all its parts connected and interrelated. Each 
member or organ is complete in itself, yet utterly and con- 
stantly dependent on other members and organs. Each 
feels its dependence, yet performs its own function as inde- 
pendently as if there were no other function. By this ex- 
clusive devotion to its own work it best fulfils its mission, 
and is of greatest service to the entire body. The arm must 
seek only to be a good arm, the hand to be a good hand. 
Were any organ to go outside its own province, and attempt 
the functions of other organs, the direst confusion and suf- 
fering would follow. Nothing but seeing is expected of the 
eye, nothing but hearing, of the ear. According as these 
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duties are well done, the whole body is full of light arid 
sound. 

The same principles apply to any organization of men. 
Formed for a specific purpose, it will be successful or other- 
wise, in the degree in which it bends all its efforts to the ac- 
complishment of that purpose. When the purpose weakens, 
the organization begins to languish. So far as the minds 
of its members are diverted to other objects, it has entered 
on the road to death. . There is no need of feeling alienated 
from the rest of mankind, when one gives himself, heart and 
soul, to a body which is devoted to some particular work. 
Nay, if the work itself is good, the sense of a loving. touch 
and cooperation with all that is good everywhere, should 
always be present. But. the-chief effect of such outward 
contact should be to quicken and intensify the original pur- 
pose and the endeavors springing from it, as the means best 
calculated to promote the general welfare. | 

Viewing the church in the light of these principles, we 
must surely see clearly that her own prosperity and her use- 
fulness to others will depend on the extent to which, with 
single-hearted earnestness, she performs the duties which 
pertain to her, and to her alone. We may be helped to 
comprehend what those duties are, if we briefly consider 
what they are not, and what she is not. Unless her nature 
is utterly perverted, she is not a political organization, 
though her teachings may and should tend to make men 
good citizens. She is not a philosophical or ethical society, 
- though true philosophy and ethics may be involved in her 
doctrines. Her office is not to heal bodily disease, but to 
impart health to the soul, and thence, as far as possible, 
throughout the whole being. Nor was she designed to be a 
social club, however much her influence may serve, as it 
should, to strengthen brotherly relations between man and 
man, and especially among her own members. Neither is 
she a benevolent institution, in the sense of being organ- 
ized to relieve poverty, or other outward conditions of hu- 
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manity. She ought to act as a helpful stimulus to the per- 
formance of all these and other uses; but none of them are 
distinctively hers. They belong equally to all the members 
of. a community, whether churchmen or not, and would 
doubtless be attended to, if she did not exist. In fact, they 
are, for the most part, and properly, attended to by other 
agencies. But the one thing which she must do, or it will 
remain undone, is to receive, cherish, and preserve divine 
truth, and, by means of it, maintain a living relationship 
with the Lord Himself. Says Swedenborg : — 

It is called the church where the Lord is acknowledged and where 
the Word is. For the essentials of the church are love and faith in the 


Lord from the Lord; and the Word teaches how a man must live, in 
order that he may receive love and faith from the Lord. (Heavenly 


Doctrine, 242.) 


It is indeed true that the church in its largest sense is 
scattered over the whole globe, and includes “all who have 
lived in the good of charity according to their religious be- 
lief (Heaven and Hell, 328). But this church is invisible 
to man, and is seen by the Lord alone. It is variously des- 
ignated as the church universal, the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth, and the communion of saints. The fact of its exist- 
ence makes the visible church no less necessary. For, as 
we are further taught, — 

The church universal on earth is in the sight of the Lord as one man, 


just as heaven is; and the church where the Word is, and where by 
means of this the Lord is known, is as the heart and lungs in that man. 


308.) 


Moreover, in order that our view of the subject may be 
complete, we also need to remember the additional teaching 
that “the church is nowhere else than where the Word is 
rightly understood ; and such as is the understanding of the 
Word among those who are in the church, such is the 
church.” (Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture, 79.) 

The holy city, New Jerusalem, which John saw coming 
down from God out of heaven, represents, as we know, the 
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new Christian Church now beginning. “It was seen in 
the form of a city, because a city signifies doctrine, and the 
church is a church from doctrine and from a life according 
to it” (Apocalypse Revealed, 896). First in order comes 
the doctrine, and then, as a consequence, should come the 
life. We believe that the prophecy is fulfilled by the revela- 
tion of the doctrine to which we have declared our alle- 
giance. On the basis of that doctrine our church is organ- 
ized. In accordance with it we say that we intend to live. 
Is it not then our specific duty, yea, our only actual duty as 
a collective body, to make ourselves familiar with the doc- 
trine, to uphold it in its purity and fulness, to look to it for 
guidance, to keep within the sphere of its influence, and to 
let that influence be felt in every word and deed? Is not 
this the only way in which our own lives can be regenerated, 
and any real service be performed through our instrumen- 
tality for the world at large? To answer these questions 
affirmatively seems almost like assenting to self-evident 
propositions. And yet are we sure that we meet the re- 
quirements? Are we permeated by the doctrines of the 
New Church, as the Lord would have us be? Do we, in all 
the ways that are open to us, heed the solemn injunction 
given to the Israelites of old: “ These words which I com- 
mand thee this day shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up” ? | 

The words expressly commanded to us, let us remember, 
are a new revelation from heaven. They are the truths 
which the Lord has made known through His servant, 
Emanuel Swedenborg. They come by his agency in the 
form best suited to our needs and to the needs of men 
throughout all time. They are the truths which have always 
lain concealed in the Word of God, but are now for the first 


time brought to light. They are the opening of the Scrip- 
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tures to human minds. By means of them the Lord Him- 
self is newly revealed, and His Second Coming is effected. 
To receive them is to receive Him, and to be brought freshly 
under His influence. Yea, it is to form a new relationship, 
and to enter into a new covenant, with Him. That relation- 
ship and covenant are as distinctive as were those of the . 
early Christians when they separated from the Jews. Were 
it not so, there would be no New Church at this day, but 
only a new sect or denomination of the former church. It 
is for us to recognize this distinctiveness and to keep it ever 
in view. In proportion as we do so, our own spiritual life 
will be strengthened, and our power to help others will be 
increased; the Lord’s presence in His Second Coming will 
grow more and more perceptible, and the light received from 
Him will shine more and more brightly before men. 

The work which is thus so plainly ours divides itself, as 
has been intimated, into a number of branches. First, if 
the Lord has come again, it is necessary that we should go 
out to meet Him. If, as we know, He has made a new 
revelation. of Himself by opening His Word and bringing 
to light the infinite truth contained therein, it is especially 
incumbent on us that we should study that truth and become 
acquainted with it as far as possible, in all its particulars. 
The distinctively New-Church way of looking to the Lord 
is to seek Him in His Word; and this necessarily includes 
the doctrine from the Word, whereby the latter is made in- 
telligible. More than all other people in the world, New- 
Churchmen should be Bible readers, to the end that, by the 
light of the revelations made to them, they may see the 
Lord, and receive His messages, in every part of the Scrip- 
tures. Did ever any other church have such an assurance 
given to it as the following: “ By the sense of the letter of 
the Word there is conjunction with the Lord, and consocia- 
tion with angels”? (Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture, 62.) 
Could any church be more unmindful of its privileges, than 
one which should neglect an opportunity like that which is 
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thus offered? To know that the Word has such a blessing 
in store for those who read it aright, and not to make it a 
constant daily oracle, seems almost inconceivable. The 
heavenly doctrines of the New Jerusalem, flowing out of 
the Word, and inseparable from it, open to the mind of one 
who receives them an entire new world of thought and life. 
To the correctness of this statement many will testify from 
their own joyful experience. How happy are the moments 
spent in meeting the Lord in the contemplation of the 
deeper things of His Word, as made known in the writings 
of our church! Nor are they idle moments either; for they 
lift us above the cares and troubles of earthly life into the ~ 
pure, sweet atmosphere of heaven, and give us courage and 
strength for the performance of every duty. Hence, as has 
been said, to study, to preserve, and to cherish the holy 
truth which has been committed to our charge, and to live 
under its influence, is the first and greatest service which, 

as a visible body, we can do for mankind. 

Secondly. How shall this principle be applied to our 
public preaching or teaching? There can be but one answer. 
That teaching must be radiant with the light of New-Church 
truth. By this is not meant that it should be dogmatic, an- 
tagonistic, or anything but kindly in its utterances. But its 
distinctive character and quality should be unmistakable. 
The Lord’s Second Coming should be evident in every lesson 
and sermon. Not that the doctrine on this subject should 
always be formally proclaimed ; that would be quite need- 
less. But the practical effect in every case should be to 
make the hearer feel that the Lord has come to Aim. Merely 
to declare the fact of the Second Advent amounts to com- 
paratively little ; but to show the Lord speaking as with a 
living voice in some text of Scripture where, perhaps, His 
presence had not been previously seen, is like going to the 
top of an exceeding high mountain, and beholding Him 
transfigured before us. There is no question in my mind 
that the best sermons we can preach will be those which 
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make real the spiritual sense of the Word by presenting 
it in its relation to daily life, as the Lord’s direct message 
to the people of to-day. This is the kind of sermon which 
will take hold of men, and cause them to be thankful that 
there is a New Church. As for the preachers, they must be 
growing constantly in spiritual wisdom, or their usefulness 
will be checked, to their own detriment, and to that of their 
congregations. That growth, as we learn from our doctrines, 
is manifested by advancing from general principles to partic- 
ulars, or, in other words, by acquiring more and more of 
those distinctive truths which constitute the revelation we 
profess to believe. 

- A third point of vital concern to the organized church, is . 
the help it may give towards developing and carrying out 
its teachings in the actual work of life. For this purpose 
we certainly need all the assistance and encouragement we 
can possibly obtain from one another. Let us not fail to 
remember that New-Church life is as distinctive as New- 
Church doctrine, and that, if we do not live the life, the 
doctrine is revealed to us in vain. Take, as an example, 
what is taught in the wonderful book on marriage. It pre- 
sents the conditions which should exist in all our homes. 
Whether they do exist there, and how far, by precept and 
example, we make them familiar to our children, is for 
each one of us to say. Again, the chapter on charity, in 
the “ True Christian Religion,” is a marvellous compendium 
of the whole duty of man, so far as regards the neighborly 
relation. Surely, no one can doubt that, if the church 
stands behind us, impressing on our minds the truths con-. 
tained in that chapter —if we feel the support of our breth- 
ren in the joint effort to understand and apply those truths 
—we shall be immeasurably stronger than we could be, 
standing alone. And so on, throughout the entire list of 
new and distinctive teachings which have been given us. 
Their name is legion; and, so far from having put them 
all in practice, we have as yet scarcely begun to learn them. 
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But time forbids our pursuing the subject further. 
Enough, however, has been said, if I have succeeded in 
suggesting the limitless opportunities for usefulness which 
lie before the church, if she faithfully embodies and ex- 
presses the faith and life which are peculiarly her own. To 
this end let her ever look inwards, not outwards; upwards, 
not downwards. Let her seek inspiration and guidance, not 
from the world around her, but from the Lord alone, speak- - 
ing by His Word and by the heavenly doctrines taught 
therein. 


JAMEs REED. 
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NEW-CHURCH TRUTH AS AN AID TO RIGHT 
LIVING. 


WeE who assemble here are drawn together in the ac- 
knowledgment that the Lord, through a new revelation of 
divine truth, for the reception of which the conditions of 
man’s spiritual development were not before adapted, has 


marked a distinct era in human progress; and that, by | 


means of such revelation, a distinctively New Church is 
being formed upon earth, as a new heaven has also been 
formed; from the influence of which that church comes 
down from the Lord; and through which an affection for 
spiritual truth, may be inspired in those who acknowledge 
Him and try to live according to His commandments. 

The essential distinctive quality of this new revelation of 
divine truth may be found in its declaration, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the one only God of heaven and earth ; that 
the Sacred Scripture contains within its letter the full story 
of the life of the Divine Humanity upon earth, by which 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt among men ; and that 
He has given to them through the opening of its spiritual 
meaning, in which the promise of His Second Coming is 
fulfilled, the ability to grow into His image and likeness, by 
looking to Him for all of life, and by shunning all evils 
as sins against Him and thus accepting His redemption. 

While it is not difficult to find in these concise statements 
of the doctrines upon which the New Church is to be 
founded, a quality distinctly above and beyond any concep- 
tion of the truth in regard to the Divine Creator and His 
relation to humanity which has heretofore been possible, 
even in His earlier Christian Church, it is not so easy to 
distinguish at a glance the essentially different quality of 
human life, which, as a definite logical conclusion, must be 
the result of acceptance of these new doctrines, with the 
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desire to bring them into such ultimate results as may 
complete the trinity of human effort —the love, the faith, 
the life; the end, the cause, and the effect — in which the 
image and likeness of the divine trinity may be perfected. 

The present confused condition of human faith and belief, 
which show to us so plainly the disintegration of the former, 
and the need for the formation of a new Christian Church 
upon the earth, is accompanied by an unprecedented in- 
tensity in every phase of human development upon the 
natural plane of life. Intellectual activity in every possible 
direction is also accompanied by a remarkable increase of 


philanthropic effort, which appears to seek the highest con- 


ceived good for all classes of men. 

Upon the plane of external. life and conduct it is not and 
cannot be possible, to make any distinction of a spiritual 
character between the actual life of one person and another. 
It is true that the deeds and words of one may appear to be 
good and those of another evil, but as to their real effect 
upon the formation of individual character, none but the 
Lord Himself can have definite knowledge; we can only 
form a feeble estimate, based upon the appearance. 

Thus the external aspects of the life of one who has 
adjoined himself to the organized New Church, may show 
no sign of difference from those of one who exhibits no 
thought or care for any religious principle, if only the latter 
conforms himself to the common code of law and morality. 
In fact the response to a question of business or social 
ethics is often much more direct and satisfactory from one 
who would almost scorn subordination to religious belief, 
than if proposed to another of some definite spiritual aspira- 
tion. | 

So true is this, that practical experience of life in the 
world would lead many of the latter class to conceal the 
motive upon which one’s own more careful decision may be 
founded, from the not baseless fear that the declaration 
of such motive would be deemed pretentious and hypocrit- 
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ical. And yet the fruitful result of faithful quiet effort to 
fulfil, in the duties of life, the first principle of the doctrine 
of .life for the New Jerusalem, in shunning all evil of 
thought, word, or action as sin against the Lord, has often 
formed a character which won respect for the church which 
inspired the effort. 

On what ground, then, may we assume to regard the dis- 
tinctive truth of the New Church as an aid to right living, 
in any higher degree than that of the old Christian Church, 
the Jewish, or any earlier dispensation ? 

With the announcement that the New Church when fully 
established will be the crown of all churches, signalizing the 
perfection of man’s relation to his Creator and Redeemer, 
which statement, abundantly confirmed by the doctrines of 
the church and the Divine Word itself, needs no extension 
here, we may rest content in the assurance that the highest 
Christian ideal of human brotherhood in conjunction with 
the life of the Divine Human of the Lord, finds here its 
possibilities, and here and now its most solemn and urgent 
duties, as well as its inspiration. 

Let us then regard this most vital question in some of 
its many practical aspects, agreeing that in the doctrine of 
the church, drawn from and confirmed by the letter of the 
Word, wherein may be found every requisite for the forma- 
tion of the simplest and of the most exalted human char- 
acter, we have the divine infallible guide for every footstep 
of life’s progress, in this world and in the eternal future. 

The earliest initiation of human life is especially controlled 
as well as created by the immediate influence of the divine 
love, whose end is to bring this life, through its own volun- 
tary activity, once more into fullest possible relation of 
conjunction with its divine originator. 

Let us then begin where He begins, and, taking up the 
duty committed to us of nourishing and protecting the 
natural life and its development intrusted to parental care, 
as well as the divine gift of ineffable love already implanted 
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in its innocent soul, let us seek, through revealed knowl- 
edge of the divine purpose of the Creator, the return of 
human for divine love —the aid which can only come from 
such revelation of the quality of that love and the means 
of its development in the human life. 

The more fully we have awakened its possibilities in our 
own lives, the more fully may we enter into that purpose, 
and use the knowledge thus acquired in guiding the grow- 
ing intelligence and satisfying the eager response to heavenly 
affection which is the characteristic of infantile activity. 

How can this possibly be effected exeept under the con- 
stant daily influence which, flowing into the opening life 
through angelic minds, responding with us and with them 
_ tothe quiet reading of the divine story as told either in 

New or Old Testament, has power, as the New Church alone 
is taught, to inspire a love flowing down into the natural 
mind, and lending its inspiration of human love not only 
for the Lord Himself, but for the truth about Him, which 

alone make life worth living? Can any true member of the 
church neglect this duty, or willingly lose from his own life 
this inestimable privilege ? 

As the child’s life opens onward, and its love for knowl- 
edge of every kind becomes the active element of progress, 
still the Divine Word must be the guide; the story of the 
Divine Life must be its inspiration ; and in spite of growing 
love for the world and its enticing pleasures, all outward 
influences may be made the instrument of its orderly spir- 
itual progression, while parents and teachers gain new in- 
spiration and delight — an essential aid in their own spiritual 
journey — proportionate to faithful devotion to the vital 
truth of heavenly life, now first made available in | the 
progress of human development. 

And now, with love for rudimental knowledge fairly satis- 
fied, the growing soul begins to look forward to all the 
possibilities of life, and form its own ideals; all more or 
less inspired by an increase of love for self-gratification, and 
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needing more than ever enlightened spiritual guidance, lest 
the choice be made which may lead either to fiercest future 
struggle with the loves of self and the world which none 
may fully escape, or to the giving up of all hope or care for 
the heavenly life so free to human choice. 

And here again the devoted parent whose own experience 
has already led him through similar temptation and trial, 
may still find deeper wisdom for his guidance in this most 
trying period, than can be found in any human philosophy ; 
though that wisdom be founded upon the incomplete appli- 
cation of Christian truth possible to an unenlightened faith, 
even if governed by some sense of Christian love. A capac- 
ity for some form of useful work may be trained to become 
the habit of life, and made to conduce to the growth of 
genuine love for use, which the church alone teaches, is the 
highest possible form of charity. 

And now has fairly begun the business of life, upon which 
plane father and son, mother and daughter, if the work of 
training towards the divine end has been faithfully per- 
formed, may enter for a while as the closest and most sym- 
pathetic friends, comparing daily experiences, confiding 
natural and spiritual trials and temptations, seeking always 
in the round of daily duties the divine aid in bringing to 
view therein every tendency to evil of thought and action, 
as sin against the divine love; and daily gaining still from 
the Word and the doctrines which make plain its every pre- 
cept, new stores of knowledge for new experiences in the 
joys and duties of an orderly Christian life. 

Our course of thought has brought us to the holiest pos- 
sible relation of human life, provided by the love and mercy 
of the Lord, the divine institution of marriage; a relation 
which though fully recognized in the Christian Church as 
being possible only between one man and one woman, has 
,not until its real nature was brought to view in the truth 
revealed for His New Church, been shown in its spiritual 
aspect, as not only a representative, but an embodiment, in 
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human life of the Lord’s own relation to His church. The 
conjunction of human life with the divine, which is the 
desire of the infinite creative love, can only be effected by 
the application of the truth of life contained in the Word 
to open in man the desire for such conjunction and for con- 
scious reception of the sense of the divine goodness. So 
far as these two essential elements of the Divine Nature, 
the divine goodness or love, and the truth which is its 
proper exponent, become embodied in human life, the 
heavenly marriage is found; and for the attainment of this 
result the institution of natural marriage was ordained, 
opening to humanity the fullest possibility of earthly and 
heavenly happiness. Upon a proper recognition of the pur- 
poses and duties of marriage, the full measure of human 
happiness depends. And to those in the Lord’s church 
who appreciate the divine purpose, and strive to accomplish 
its ends, the possibilities of spiritual growth therein are 
without limit. 

The natural relation brings as we have seen both natural 
and spiritual anxieties, temptations, cares, and trials, in all 
of which may be found, if we will, our highest spiritual 


possibilities. 


As we daily read the divine Word, our earliest thought as 
to these anxieties, and our prayer to the Lord concerning 
them, is likely to be filled with desire for natural relief from 
the cares themselves, and thankfulness for natural blessings 
and worldly prosperity; but if we are making progress 
towards the heavenly marriage, each day brings us nearer to 
the time when we may be filled instead with thankfulness 
for the apparently harder experiences of life ; for the anxie- 
ties that open to us the knowledge of ourselves and our 
dependence upon the divine love and care, show to us deeper 
evils, the removal of which lifts us nearer and still nearer 
towards the divine end, while the manifest blessings of 
earlier states are still humbly acknowledged as the best we 
could then receive. 
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The experiences of life, and especially those which grow 
out of the marriage relation in indefinite extension and 
measure —its joys and its sorrows, its apparent successes 
and failures, its relations of friendship and companionship, . 
its happy meetings, its sad partings, its every phase of 
human cooperation — afford the opportunities for the build- 
ing up of the spiritual character upon a foundation of rational 
freedom of thought never before possible to men; for the 
growth of mankind into the image of the divine progresses 
upon the same principles as are typified in the life of the 
individual. 

The church, too, is in its earlier stages of development ; 
its foundations are planted upon the earth, the growth of its 
heavenly principles is as yet feeble, its members but begin- 
ning to see and recognize their responsibilities. The heav- 
enly doctrines point the way, but the life to which they lead 
is intelligently known to but few, and they are in a world 
which has no perception of a new quality of life, any more 
than had the heathen amongst whom the first Christian 
Church was implanted. The important question of the life 
of the organized external church is, Shall we loudly proclaim 
ourselves and the doctrines we have accepted as antagonistic 
to the faith and life of the disorganized religious world 
around us, and to that of the larger community which, while 
exalting human brotherhood, shows no allegiance to its 
Divine Founder? We are ourselves a part of this commu- 
nity, and our daily life and duty lie in it, and in all external 
respects we are bound by its social, political, and. business 
conditions. We must work with them to sustain life at all. 
Of those who at the time of the last judgment were in. 
acknowledgment of the Lord and in a life of obedience to 
His Commandments, however dimly understood, was founded 
in the spiritual world a new heaven, which, reenforced by 
all who in such faith and life and in the higher faith and 
life inspired by the true doctrine of the New Dispensation, 
have since then passed into the life of heaven, must still 
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afford us the inspiration through which affection for spiritual 
truth may be awakened and developed. While, therefore, 
we maintain with jealous care the distinctive doctrines of 
the New Church, and make every proper effort to publish 
them in word and in life to all the world, trying to keep the 
lamp so steadily burning that we may not ourselves be de- 
ceived and drawn away from the truth by the specious 
efforts of mere human intelligence to discover for itself the 
things that can only be revealed to him in whom genuine 
love for spiritual truth prevails, we must welcome and bear 
our part in every effort which prepares mankind for the re- 
ception of higher principles of truth, to guide to better 
ways of life. 

Isolation of ourselves or Our children from the present 
life of the world, could only tend to a narrowing pride of 
self-intelligence, if not of self-exaltation, fatal to the mis- 
sionary spirit which should be the inspiration of our organ- 
ized effort. To live the life the doctrines teach, with ever- 
unceasing effort for its highest attainment, to pursue the 
duties of life in brotherly love for all that is good wherever 
found, to stand apart from nothing in men that is truly 
human or trying to become so though groping in darkness, 
yea, to be filled with that zealous spirit of the Jesuit, who 
deems no personal sacrifice too great which tends to up- 
building what is deemed the true church of the Lord, this 
is what the church demands, ¢Ais is what some day it will 
attain ; and then will be seen by all mankind “the Son of 
Man coming with great power and glory.” 


Francis A. DEwsOoN. 
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NEW-CHURCH TRUTH AS AN AID TO CLEAR 
THINKING. 


OveER the door of a magnificent temple in the spiritual 
_ world — which temple signified the New Church — Sweden- 
borg saw the words: “ Mune Licet [now it is lawful]; which 
signified that it is now lawful to enter intellectually into the 
arcana of faith” (True Christian Religion, 508). But how 
comes it that it is now lawful in any sense different from 
what it has been throughout the history of the Christian 
Church? Has it not always been lawful for a man to use 
his reason in matters of faith? We know indeed that this 
right has been denied to the man of the church by popes 
and councils, but we are in the habit of thinking of this 
denial as an abuse of power onthe part of the church’s 
leaders. For did not the Lord Himself concede the right 
of a man to think for himself when He said: “And why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” (LUKE xii. 
57). And in Isaiah we read: “Come now, and let us rea- 
son together, saith Jehovah: though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” (i. 18.) 

It will be said that in both these passages it is the moral 
and not the logical reason, that is referred to. But even so, 
we should be very slow to admit that the right of private 
judgment in matters of faith is not a part of our Christian 
inheritance. 

But there is a sense in which it was not permissible, be- 
fore the time of the Last Judgment, for man to attempt 
to think rationally about the things of faith. There was 
danger in it —— danger of profanation and confusion. These 
words which Swedenborg saw represent a new state of the 
church. There were certain facts concerning the spiritual 
world, and its relation to the natural world, that were not 
known before the time of Swedenborg. These facts, and 
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the principles deduced from them, throw a flood of light 
upon the questions of the relation of spirit and matter, 
cause and effect, the divine and the human; without which 
a rational understanding of the doctrines of the Christian 
Church is impossible. Without this new knowledge, the" 
attempt to develop the understanding of any one of the 
leading Christian doctrines in a perfectly logical manner | 
would inevitably lead the mind into endless contradictions 
or logical absurdities. For the more logically they insist 
upon the truths of one doctrine the more certainly does 
that same logic disprove another. The division of the Old 
Church into Unitarian and Trinitarian camps is an illustra- 
tion of this truth. And such divisions were, more or less, 
inevitable before the revelation of the truths of the New 
Church were given to the world, through the instrumen- 
tality of Emanuel Swedenborg. 

I take it, then, that the meaning of our motto is, that the 
mind of man was not ripe or ready, until the ,time of “the 
Last Judgment,” to deal with the mysteries of faith in a 
rational or systematic way. Faith is that evidence that the 
soul has of the reality of spiritual and divine things prior 
to the development of the rational mind to that degree that 
it is able to classify and relate such realities. Faith can live 
where there exist very crude explanations of its mysteries. 
But let an attempt be made to organize these crudities into 
a system and the result will be that the mind will discover 
its own nakedness, And in throwing over the explanations 
of its faith, which it now discovers to be illogical, the mind 
of Christendom may be led to reject the faith itself as 
unreal ; forgetting for the moment that the reality of one’s 
spiritual experiences is not at all vitiated by any false inter- 
pretation that may be given concerning them by the rational 
mind. ~And the tendency in the mass of men to do this 
very thing —to throw over the things of faith along with 
any false or illogical explanation of them} which they may 
discover — furnishes, I believe, a sort of justification for the 
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attitude of the clergy toward freedom of thought down to 
the time of Swedenborg. And still further I believe that 
the very words of our motto furnish such a justification. 
For the words, “now it is lawful,” imply that until now it 
has not been lawful to enter into the mysteries of faith. 

If this premise be granted, the question may at once 
occur: What are the facts and principles now revealed in 
the doctrines of the New Church that were not known to 
the Christian world before the time of the Last Judgment 
in the middle of the eighteenth century ? 

Concerning this time Swedenborg says : — 


That genuine truths are then to be unfolded, is foretold by these 
words in the Apocalypse: “ And He that sat upon the throne said, 
Behold, I make all things new.” (Divine Providence, 264.) 


Again he says :— | 

That the Lord imputes good to man and not any evil, and that the 
devil (by whom is meant hell) imputes evil to man and not any good, is 
new to the church. (True Christian Religion, 650.) 


And concerning the fact, which in our day is of far-reach- 
ing importance for psychological study, that man acts out 
of himself from the Lord, and that the Lord does not act 
through man; and also that the Lord acted out of His 
Human from the Father, and that the Father did not act 
through the Human, he says :— 


This arcanum is from the Lord Himself, for those who will be of 
His New Church. (True Christian Religion, 154.) 


4 
And in a relation given both in the “True Christian Re- 
ligion ” and in “ Marriage Love,” we read : — 


Aad then some of the wise ones there came to me and said, What 
news from the earth? I answered, This is new, that the Lord has 
revealed arcana which in excellence surpass those revealed from the 
beginning of the church even to the present time. They asked, What 
are they? I replied, they arethese:— - 

1. In the whole Word and in every particular of it there is a spiri- 
tual sense corresponding to the natural sense; by means of that sense 
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the Word is a conjunction of the men of the church with the Lord, 
and also a consociation with angels; and the holiness of the Word 
resides in that sense. 

2. The correspondences of which the spiritual sense consists are 
disclosed. [He further says that these correspondences have been hid- 
den from the time of Job.] 

3. The conditions of the life after death. 

4. The nature of heaven and hell. 

5. The existence of the spiritual sun. 

6. Concerning the three degrees of life. 

7. Concerning the Last Judgment. 

8. The truth that the Lord is the God of heaven and earth; and 
that God is one in Person and Essence, in whom is a Divine Trinity, 
and that the Lord is this God; also respecting the New Church... 
and the doctrines of this church; concerning the holiness of the Sacred 
_ Scriptures; the Apocalypse has been revealed; . . . many things about 

the inhabitants of the planets and the earths in the universe; besides 
many memorable and wonderful things that pertain to wisdom have 
been disclosed from heaven. (True Christian Religion, 846; and Mar- 
riage Love, 532.) 

Finally in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 196, we read in ex- 
planation of the words, “my new name ” —that they signify 
things that are new that were not in the former church. 

It is quite evident, from the above quotations, that we 
have in the New Church an abundance of new data and 
principles that cannot fail of being a great aid to clear 
thinking on all subjects connected with faith and life. And 
further we have reason to believe that these new principles 
and new data are a cause of a great deal of the more ra- 
tional thinking of the Christian world during the last hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

But now I wish to differentiate clearly between the influ- 
ence of the New Heaven which flows down into the hearts 
and minds of all who are open to it, increasing their natural 
good and their desire for spiritual truth, and the truths of 
the New Dispensation, which enable men to think more ra- 
tionally on all spiritual subjects. It is because both friends 


and foes of the New Church have confounded these two 


ideas that the claims of the church have so often been met - 
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with scepticism and ridicule. And so, let us fora moment 
consider what is the effect of “the Last Judgment,” and of 
the formation of “the New Christian Heaven,” upon the 
life and thought of men, quite apart from any actual knowl- 
edge — direct or indirect —of the doctrines of the New 
Church. 

In the first place, we know that “ Henceforth the man 
of the church is to be in a more free state to think about 
the things of the church, thus about the spiritual things 
which are of heaven” (Last Judgment, 73). We know, too, 
that the removal of the “ fictitious heavens ” from the world 
of spirits has increased the influx of the life of heaven into 
the hearts or affections of men. The interest in every form 
of philanthropy in the Christian world may be traced to this 
cause. In the second place, the subjugation of the hells 
' operated to modify the evil influx into all the civil, social, 
and business relations of life. Thus the life of religion and 
philanthropy under this increase of natural good feeling has 
operated to produce a “ New Civilization.” And this new 
feeling of brotherly love, combining with the new freedom 
of thinking, has so affected the best Christian thinkers that 
they have come to a better understanding of some of the 
leading doctrines of the Christian religion, as well as of 
the other problems of life. We may believe that the light 
of the New Heaven has made openings for itself into many 
minds; though they still lack the rational grasp of the 
Christian religion as a whole until they have learned the 
new truths contained in the writings of the New Church. 

So much, I think, we may concede as taking place quite 
apart from any direct influence of the New Church as an 
organization, or of any specific knowledge of her doctrines. 
But who is able to tell how far the teachings of the New- 
Church truth has been carried, or to what extent the think- 
ers of the present century have been affected by them? 
When we think of the sale and free distribution of tens of 
thousands of the doctrinal works of the New Church to the 
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clergy of Christendom, who can estimate the direct influ- 
ence of New-Church truths in the more rational thinking 
that is everywhere apparent among the leading teachers of 
the Christian world ? 

And if the undeniably great results of the present gener- 
ation of Christian thinkers has been the effect of a frag- 
mentary or indirect knowledge of the truths of the New 
Church, what shall we say of those whose privilege it is to 
have access to the whole system of doctrines contained in 
the writings of the New Church? And what, specifically, 
are the benefits of New-Church truths to a thinker? These 
benefits I can only indicate briefly, for lack of time. 

1. They enable him to have a clear idea of the nature 
and character of God. 2., They help him to a better 
understanding of the mode and purpose of creation. 3. 
They reveal to us the nature and destiny of the human 
soul. 4. They give a rational explanation of the Incar- 
nation as the means of Redemption and Salvation to all 
men. 5. In the doctrine of the “Grand Man” we have 
the key to a true sociology. 6. In the doctrine of “ Di- 
vine Providence” we have a true philosophy of history. 
7. In the teachings about the Ancient Churches and the 
revelations concerning the Christian sects, we have means 
for a study of Comparative Religion that are unknown to 
the generality of scholars. 8. In our principle of inter- 
pretation of the Sacred Scriptures we have the means of 
testing the value of other sacred books, and of showing 
their relation to the Christian Bible. Finally, the doctrines 
of the New Church, if used in a broad way, are the means 
_ of a genuine intellectual culture. But the benefits here 
enumerated imply two things, the first of which is a thor- 
ough study of these truths until all their implications are 
understood. A mere accumulation of dogmatic terms in the 
memory is not a knowledge of the truths of the New 
Church. Secondly, we need also a fairly extensive knowl- 
edge of doctrines, or systems of thought, outside the wri- 
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tings of the New Church, as well as of the religious, civil, 
and social conditions of the world in which we live. Next 
to the folly of trying to understand the problem of human 
life without a knowledge of our own doctrines, is that of 
trying to judge the world by means of our doctrines with- 
‘out any knowledge whatever of the conditions which we are 
to judge. Thinking implies a knowledge of the relations 
between the ideas or objects thought. Now he who tries to 
untangle the problems of human life without the help of 
the doctrines will indeed have a difficult task. But he who 
knows the doctrine, but does not know the world, will be 
of very little use to his fellow men. He is like one who 
prophesies in an unknown tongue. A man with a very 
slight knowledge of the doctrines of the New Church, but 
with a very great knowledge of life and its problems, may 
be of greater use in the world than one who has every num- 
ber in the writings at his call. And to know all the doc- 
trines of the church and not to use them to solve all the 
problems of humanity is to violate a fundamental doctrine 
of the church —the doctrine of use. If, then, we will only 
think, the doctrines of the New Church will be of inesti- 
mable value to us in solving all the problems of human 
thought. 
Joun A. Hayes. 
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SCIENCE IN RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Very little interest is taken at the present day in spiritual 
truth. To the majority of mankind the whole subject is a 
terra incognita. Those who know a very little about spir- 
itual things are apt to regard the knowledge as of not much 
importance, and as bordering on the fanciful and impractical. 
On the contrary, we hold that this knowledge is most vital 
to the future progress of the race; and I think it can be 
shown that it is the present mode of ordering the affairs 
of this natural life which is lacking in practicality, and which 
is not on a rational basis for want of the embodiment of 
genuine spiritual truth, 

The cause of the prevalent lack of interest in spiritual 
truth is thus set forth in the writings for the New Church. 
We read in “ Heaven and Hell,” 87 : — 

It is unknown at this day what correspondence is. This ignorance 
arises from various causes, the chief of which is that man has removed 
himself from heaven by the love of self and the world; for he who 
‘loves himself and the world above all else, cares only for worldly things, 
because they please the external senses, and delight the carnal appetite ; 
and has no concern about spiritual things, because they please the in- 
ternal senses, and delight the rational mind; wherefore such men reject 
spiritual things, saying they are too high for their comprehension. It 
was otherwise with the ancients. To them the science of correspond- 
ences was the chief of all sciences. 


We have seen great changes in the past century through 
the application of new discoveries in natural science. May 
we not infer that still greater revolutions will {take place 
when “the chief of all sciences” is elevated to its proper 
place? We read further :— 

Without a knowledge of correspondence, no clear understanding can 
be had of the spiritual world; of its influx into the natural world; of 
the relation of the spiritual to the natural; of the spirit of man, which 
is called the soul; of the operation of the soul upon the body; and of 
the state of man after death. (/did., 88.) | 
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The whole natural world corresponds to the spiritual world ; not only 
the natural world in general, but also every particular part thereof. 
Wherefore, whatever exists in the natural world from the spiritual, is 
said to be the correspondent. It is to be observed that the natural 
world exists and subsists from the spiritual world, precisely as an effect 
from its efficient cause. (/did., 89.) 


There isa correspondence of sensuous things with natural ones; 
there is a correspondence of natural things with spiritual ones; and 
there is a correspondence of spiritual things with celestial ones; and, 
finally, there is a correspondence of celestial things with the Lord’s 
Divine ; thus there is a succession of correspondences from the Divine 
down to the ultimate natural, (Arcana Ccelestia, 5131.) 

Correspondences have all force, so that what is done on earth accord- 
ing to correspondences has power in heaven; for correspondences are 
from the Divine... . All the miracles of the Word were effected 


through correspondences. (/bid., 8615.) 

It is known that there are three degrees of symbolism. 
The highest, called correspondence, is vital. In its perfec- 
tion it involves the whole series of end, cause, and effect ; 
so that in a given case there can be but one perfect corre- 
spondent which must involve the full trine of influx. The 
- Word of God is the most sublime example of corresponden- 
tial writing. Nature is throughout nothing else than a 
perfect embodiment of this divine law. A less vital degree 
of symbolism is representation, where a variety of images 
may be employed, but where necessarily the significance 
cannot be as full. This mode of exhibiting spiritual truth 
is used to some extent in the Word, and occurs frequently 
in significant dreams, which at this day are seldom purely 
correspondential, probably on account of the disorder of the 
human mind. Finally, the lowest degree of symbolism is 
allegory, which is a merely fanciful picture of higher things 
in lower, used in metaphor and other forms of literature, 


conveying, it is true, but broken glimpses of ‘interior truth, | 


yet nevertheless having a value for purposes of illustration, 
and to give a pleasant variety to instruction. 

_For the complete elucidation of a correspondence, knowl- 
edge must be full and exact on both the natural and the 
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spiritual sides. It is very evident that as natural science 
is perfected by prolonged study and the successive filling 
out of minor details, just in the same degree will it be 
possible to connect these details with their corresponding 
spiritual principles and complete the conception of a spir- 
itual truth. Spiritual truths are not otherwise given than 
by means of natural truths on which they can rest and from 
which they are gradually insinuated into the understanding. 
The growth of spiritual science must go on pari passu with 
_ that of natural science. There will first be imperfect ideas 
which must be criticized and corrected. 

A true correspondence is not a mere generalization, but 
has its fulfilment in the minutest details. The greater the 
knowledge of the structure, order, and relation of parts, and 
of the meaning of these details, the more wonderful is the 
exhibition of the spiritual principles involved in the corre- 
spondence. Therefore the conscientious study of minute 
details in science, even if no immediately practical result 
appears, should not be discouraged. It is necessary that 
these great Egyptian granaries shall be filled to repletion. 
In the time of spiritual famine they will find their use. 

How far correspondence is continued and inheres in com- 
ponent parts may be illustrated by the spiritual meaning of 
a fish — 

Fishes in the Word signify the scientifics which originate from sen- 


suous things; for there are scientifics of three kinds — intellectual, 
rational, and sensuous. (Arcana Ceelestia, 991.) 


The reasoy “the creatures of the sea,” or fishes, signify scientifics, 
is that the sea signifies the natural man; consequently, the fishes in the - 
sea signify the scientifics themselves which are in the natural man... . 
Spirits who are not in spiritual truths, but only in natural ones, which 
are scientifics, appear in seas, and, when looked at by those who are 
above, as fishes; it is their thoughts, which proceed from the scientifics 
with them, which so appear. For... the ideas of thought of those 
who are natural and think from scientifics only, are turned into the 
forms of fishes. (Apocalypse Explained, 513.) 


The general significance is here derived from the medium 
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inhabited. Truths held only in the memory are of a lower 
order than truths which enter the understanding and are 
applied to use, even as the life of the sea is of a lower 
order than that of the land. When thus contrasted, water 
is natural truth, air spiritual truth, and the life of the sea, 
representing the natural, is less highly organized, or less 
vitalized, than that of the land, representing the spiritual 
man. 

Let us next study details. The limbs, in fishes reduced 
to small pectoral and pelvic fins, are feeble and only serve 
for balancing. Scientifics by themselves have no power to 
effect uses of a high order, It is only when taken in hand 
by philosophical principles and used as materials for broad 
generalizations that they serve higher ends than those of 
mere statistics. Fishes do not climb, but they become the 
food of bird and beast, thus nourishing a higher life by their 
death. The motive power in the fish is not found in arms 
or legs, but in an enormously developed tail, the larger part 
of the fleshy body consisting of great slabs of muscle for 
moving the terminal propeller. In “ Apocalypse Explained,” 
we read : — 


The outgrowths of the animals of the earth, called tails, are continua- 
tions from the spinal cord, which is a continuation of the brain; and 
by “the brain ” is signified intelligence and wisdom, in like manner as 
by “the head”; for the reason that intelligence and wisdom have their 
seat there in their beginnings; and as tails are the last things or ulti- 
mates of the brain, therefore by them are signified sensual scientifics, 
for these are the last things of intelligence and wisdom. (559.) 


Observe how perfectly this harmonizes with the general 
signification of the fish, and the spiritual necessity that this 
inhabitant of a watery medium should have tail-power. The 
corresponding mechanical necessity has evolved the screw- 
propeller of the ocean steamship. 

The median fins of a fish are provided with a great many 
bony rays articulating with the interspinal bones, but all of 
this paraphernalia is a dermal appendage ; and the same is 
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true of the covering of scales which in many cases consti- 
tutes a veritable bony armor, or external skeleton, protecting 
against injury from outward attack. Hard facts, these, in 
their spiritual analogy. Many members of the group have 
extraordinary tenacity of life and apparent insensibility to 
pain. “ Facts are stubborn things,” you know. The scales 
are superficial or sensuous truths, apparent facts, often mis- 
leading. They will rub off very easily. Often, however, 
this external covering is gorgeously colored. | 


In beauty, variety, and changeability, the colors of fishes cannot be 
exceeded by those of any of the other vertebrate classes; metallic tints 
and almost all the colors of the rainbow being very commonly displayed. 
(The Royal Natural History, Vol. V., p. 320.) 


This is especially the case with those which live among 
brilliantly colored corals and seaweeds, where the color has 
no doubt a protective influence. Sensuous appearances are 
often very attractive, whatever may be the end for which 
they are sought. Those who are investigating principles 
and endeavoring to discover laws, must have an abundance 
of scientific facts with which to test their hypotheses ; and 
to such investigators facts are beautiful things indeed, their 
beauty being enhanced by their use, or by the end in view 
which is the attainment of higher truth. These pleasant 
fields of memory, stored with scientifics, are also represented 
in the “ Arcana Cceelestia,” 9394, “as plains full of herbs, 
flowers, and every kind of shrub and tree; or as gardens 
adorned with various things for uses and delights,” whence 
the life’s affection plucks such things as agree with its 
principles. ‘ 

Recent deep-sea exploration has made known many bizarre 
forms of life, inhabiting a world of darkness, lit by luminous 
organs developed in the bodies of these strange and often 
hideous shapes ; and almost simultaneously there has arisen 
a body of semi-scientific fact of a somewhat uncanny nature 
on the borders of that department of psychology which 
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adjoins the night side of life. I think we may see a corre- 
spondence here in these mutterings from the abyss. 

Fishes are often exceedingly prolific ; and in like manner 
every new scientific fact opens the door to a host of further 
details, and suggests new experiments and extensions of 
knowledge. The dictionary is always expanding. 

So we might go on, asking why a fish is cold-blooded, the 
circulation and aeration of the blood deficient, the heart of 
two cells, or only half a heart as compared with that of the 
warm-blooded mammalian, why the fish has so little affection 
for its offspring, why so many bones, and so on. In every 
case we shall find that the answers from spiritual principles 
fit exactly into the general significance. To those who love 
to think from philosophical principles, or to consider ends 
and uses in all they do, great accumulations of statistics are 
very wearisome, uninteresting, and lifeless things. Statis- 
tics remain disconnected, unattached to any unifying prin- | 
ciple, and not supporting each other, until sifted, classified, 
and embodied in doctrines by the help of nobler principles. 
It is well for the child to commit to memory lists of names, 
and to make collections of specimens as raw material for 
future work, but it is not well to acquire the life passions 
of an intellectual miser by dwelling continually in these 
things, and one who has passed beyond them will never ask 
to go back. 

Is it not instructive that while many animals begin life 
in the water, and afterwards become air-breathing, there 
is no instance of the reverse process? Thus all life tends 
to progress upwards. It tells us that we shall not have to 
go back and live in animal forms as the reincarnationists 
would have us believe. There may indeed be cycles of ex- 
istence. We may live our lives over again, but in higher 
degrees. 

The natural sciences may be divided into three groups: 
1. The physico-chemical sciences which deal with the laws 
of the inorganic world, including geogeny, or the laws of 
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earth building, and astronomy. 2. The biological sciences 
which investigate the organic world. 3. The sciences 
which study-human life, including ethnology, archeology, 
history, sociology, comparative philology, psychology, and 
the products of the human mind — literature, art, technol- 
ogy, mathematics, philosophy. 

In physico-chemical science there have been enormous 
advances since Swedenborg’s time, and while Swedenborg 
was in many respects ahead of his age in scientific matters, 
in others his statements require correction and completion. 
I will give some illustrations from the doctrine and corre- 
spondence of heat and light. 

In an article on “The Light of Life,” by Mr. Warren 
Goddard, in The New-Church Review for July, 1899, is the 
following statement : — 


A few days ago I propounded this question to a teacher of science: 
Is it possible to have light without heat? The answer given was in 
substance this: Heat accompanies all light, including artificial light, 
excepting phosphorescent light and the light of the glow worm. I have 
been unable, in the limited time at my disposal, to investigate the two 
exceptional cases given by the teacher, but it seems to me that in the 
nature of things there cannot be any real exception. (p. 357.) 


In regard to Mr. Goddard’s conjecture that all rays with- 
out exception are calorific, I am able to confirm it, and can 
state definitely from my own experiments that the luminous 
radiation from the firefly is capable of being transformed 
into measurable heat. But when Mr. Goddard goes on to 
suggest that “the heat given out may be of a more subtle 
kind ; it may be transferred to the creature itself in the 
form of increased vital force, or become internal warmth,” 
he is involving in mystery a subject which is perfectly 
simple. There are no differences in kind between the heat 
of the firefly, or its light, and the heat and light involved 
in the most intense combustion, except those of relative 
intensities and the forms of the spectral energy-curves. 
The luminosity of the firefly, which is sometimes called 
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«« phosphorescence,” is really the result of a slow combustion 
at an unusually low temperature, whose peculiarity is that 
the radiation emitted is confined to those rays which are 
efficacious in producing vision, so that none of the energy 
is wasted. If called phosphorescence, the phenomenon 
should be distinguished as chemical phosphorescence, but is 
more accurately described as a luminous low-temperature 
combustion. ‘“ What is correctly termed phosphorescence 
has nothing to do with phosphorus,” or with combustion, 
“but it is merely a species of fluorescence” in which the 
transformation of short ether-waves into long does not take 
place instantaneously, but the rays are absorbed and retained 
for a time by certain molecules, producing increase of inter- 
nal or atomic motion, which is then gradually lost through 
emission of luminous vibrations of an entirely different wave- 
length from the original ones. 

The quotation from “True Christian Religion,” 39: 
_“ There are two properties in fire, that of beaming and that 
of shining; from its beaming property proceeds heat, and 
from its shining property proceeds light,” may now be 
shown to be incorrect. All incandescent bodies “beam” 
or radiate to surroundings at a lower temperature, and some 
of them also shine ; but it is not true that these are two 
distinct processes, one of which produces heat, and the other 
does not. All radiations from heated bodies, without ex- 
ception, are calorific; but whether they shall also shine 
depends, not on the rays, but on chemical and physiological 
properties of a receptive retina which selects particular rays 
for absorption and transformation. These therefore become 
the visible rays for that particular retina. As a matter of 
fact, the limits of vision vary for different people, and prob- 
ably still wider variations occur among the lower animals. 
A very different translation of “True Christian Religion,” 
39, is given by Foster in the edition published by the Lip- 
pincott Co., and one which is in entire agreement with 
scientific doctrine. It reads as follows : — 
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In fire there are two properties, durning and shining ; from its burn- 
img property proceeds heat, and from its shining property, light. In 
like manner there are two properties in love, one to which the burning 
property of fire corresponds, and it is something which most intimately 
affects man’s will, and another to which the shining property of fire 
corresponds, and it is something which most intimately affects man’s 
understanding.* 

The rendering of Rev. J. F. Potts, in the “Swedenborg 
Concordance,” Article “ Fire,” agrees with Foster’s transla- 
tion, and with the teaching of modern physics. 

In Rev. John Worcester’s “Correspondences of the 
Bible,” Part II., Article “ Sunbeam,’’ Swedenborg’s state- 
ment that “the ethers and airs made active in masses pro- 
duce heat, but modified in particulars they produce light” 
(Apocalypse Explained, 726), is interpreted to mean that 
“the heat motions affect larger masses of the ether, rolling 
it, as it were, in larger waves, fewer of which are contained 
in a given space, or will strike the body in a given time.” 
(Correspondences, etc., p. 297.) 

Mr. Worcester here appears to teach that the long infra- 
red wave-motions of the ether are the heat-motions meant 
by Swedenborg ; but Swedenborg uses the term heat in its 
strictly scientific sense to denote the inherent activity in 
masses of matter, while light is only a passing modification 
of the arrangement of particles. Heat in fact cannot exist 
separated from matter. It is a property of that which pos- 
_ sesses mass and the power of gravitational attraction. The 
transmission of heat through matter is very slow, at most 
a few centimeters per second. But when the energy which © 
constitutes heat is separated from matter, it ceases to be 
heat, but passes into the ether as radiation, and is then trans- 
mitted at the enormous rate of 30,000,000,000 centimeters 
per second. 

Swedenborg appears to have had a iieeatiy o correct con- 
ception of the true nature of heat. In the “Economy of 
the Animal Kingdom,” Part I., n. 81, we read : — 

* This is also the translation of the later Rotch edition —Eb. 
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What is heat? The rational mind, educing principles out of princi- 
piates, knows of heat as no other than a tremulation and gyration of 
the active parts of the body, or of the spirituous fluid, whence arises 
a firmer coherence, and a quicker and more efficacious force of acting 


upon the contiguous parts. 

This agrees very well with the modern doctrine that 
sensible heat is molecular motion, and latent heat an increase 
of the atomic movements within the molecules, which do 
not affect the external movement of the atomic aggregate, 
and which may very likely be some sort of atomic gyration 
or orbital circulation of the component parts of a molecule. 
The statement that heat gives “a firmer coherence” is only 
true of gaseous bodies whose viscosity increases as the 
temperature rises. For solids, the reverse is true. But in 
all bodies, heat gives “a more efficacious force of acting 
upon the contiguous parts.” In other words, the kinetic 


energy is greater. 
We read further (/oc. ctt.) — 


But again, whence is heat? It proceeds from the contremiscence of 
the salino-volatile parts both of the first and second order; so that a 
contremiscence of these parts, in whatever substance it arises, creates 
also at the same time a similar contremisc@ice of the auras or spiri- 
tuous fluid. 

. If I may be permitted to translate this medieval lingo 
into modern English, the passage states that heat is pro- 
duced by the collision or interaction of material particles of 
the first and second orders, let us say, atoms and molecules, 
and in turn gives rise to somewhat similar movements in 
the ether. This most general statement is as much as could 
have been ventured in Swedenborg’s time. We can now 
add that the thermal atomic vibrations originate ether-waves 
of precisely the same frequency, and that when these ether- 
waves meet other atoms which are able to dance to the same 
tune, the reverse transformation is effected, the rays being 
absorbed by the material particles and used up in setting 
them in motion. The relations of heat and light are thus 
most intimate, heat producing light and light heat, and we 
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see the physical basis of “Divine Love and Wisdom,” 99: 
“ Spiritual heat is of spiritual light, and spiritual light is of 
spiritual heat.” Every truth has its own good, and the re- 
lation between good and truth is reciprocal, truth leading 
to good and good procuring fresh truth. 

In “Arcana Ceelestia,” 34, we read : — 


The life of faith without love is circumstanced as is the light of the 
» 5un without the heat; as in winter. . . . But. faith from love is circum- — 
” stanced as is the light of ihe oun in the time of spring, when all things 
grow and flourish. | 

If heat were merely ethereal vibration of long wave-length, 
it could not be said that in winter the light of the sun is 
present without heat, since the infra-red rays are relatively 
more powerful in sunlight in winter than in summer, be- 
cause of the comparative absence of atmospheric moisture 
in winter, these rays being especially obstructed by aque- 
ous vapor. The heat which is present in summer, but ab- 
sent in winter, is atmospheric heat, derived from absorption 
of the sun’s rays by aqueous components. 

It is misleading to speak of “heat-rays.” There is no 
heat in ethereal wave-motion. The misconception is a relic 
of an erroneous mode of representation, prevalent half a 
century ago, in which three curves were drawn in the spec- 
trum, labelled — heat rays, light rays, chemical rays. Act- 
ually there are no special rays which are heat rays, but all 
rays are capable of being transformed into heat in exact 
proportion to their intensity. Neither are the most intense 
rays of the solar spectrum those beyond the red, but the 
point of maximum intensity in a normal spectrum at noon 
on a clear day is in the orange, and would pass to the blue 
if we could get outside the earth’s atmosphere, while if the 
sun’s atmosphere were also removed, the violet rays would 
prevail, the color of the sun depending on the successive 
media through which it is viewed. If the deepest and hot- 
est parts of the sun radiated directly, it is probable that the 
radiant energy would be chiefly ultra-violet, incapable of 
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perception by the human eye, and yet, by its disintegrating 
action on the tissues, smiting that eye with blindness. Di- 
vine wisdom is inscrutable and can only be received by 
accommodation. 

I have already explained that the visible rays of the spec- 
trum are not different in any essential character from the | 
rest, but are selected by the eye in accommodation to its 
own states. In like manner any rays of the spectrum may 
be chemically active upon particular compounds which absorb 
them in preference to all others. Thus some substances are 
decomposed by infra-red rays. If the ultra-violet rays are 
more frequently efficacious in producing chemical change, it 
is probably because their dimensions more nearly approach 
those of the molecules, and the rapidity of their vibrations 
that of most atomic movements. 

Everywhere in nature we find wide variations. Erroneous 
statements usually come from hasty attempts to generalize 
from too few examples. Narrowness is the parent of error. 
Truth grows in the soil of freedom with permission to branch 
out in every possible direction, and refusal to be confined 
by imperfect rules, or the dogmatism of those who want to 
put the lid on all free discussion. No more interesting 
example of the surprises and reversions of preconceived 
opinions, founded on narrow generalizations, can be found 
than in the anomalous dispersion of light. The violet rays 
have been called “the more refrangible,” but there are sub- 
stances which reverse the order of refraction. It will not 
do to dogmatize. Nature seems to delight in tripping up 
those who are wise in their own conceit. 

In “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 101, we read :— 

That the heat and light, that is, the spiritual which proceeds from the 
Lord as a Sun, make one, can be illustrated by the heat and light which 
proceed from the sun of the natural world. These two also make one 
in going forth from that sun; but the reason they do not make one in 
the earth is not due to that sun, but to the earth ; for the latter revolves 


. » hence there is an appearance that the heat and light do not make 
one; for, in the middle of summer there is more of heat than of light; 
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and in the middle of winter there is more of light than of heat. It is 
the same in the spiritual world. . . . The angels turn themselves more 
and less to the Lord; and those who turn themselves more receive 
more of the heat and less of the light; and those who turn themselves 
less to the Lord receive more of the light and less of the heat. 


In what respect do heat and light make one in going forth 
from the sun? Does this statement imply their identity? 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The heat of the 
sun never leaves the sun as heat. It has to be transformed 
into radiation, or light, before there can be a proceeding 
sphere of ether-waves. It is divine love that creates, but 
always by means of divine wisdom. Without the Word 
“was not anything made that was made.’ It is the perfect 
equality of love and wisdom which constitutes the oneness 
of the divine. The light of the sun, as it leaves its sur- 
face, has an exact ratio to its heat, and is practically con- 
stant. Variation occurs in the reception of the light by the 
earth, and in its transformation back again into heat. Here 
alone is there any inequality. Earth and man turn the con- 
stancy of the natural and spiritual suns’ emanations into 
inequalities of light and shade, of heat and cold. It is im- 
portant that this reciprocal and alternating communication 
of heat and light should be recognized. When this is under- 
stood, the harmony of natural and spiritual principles be- - 
comes perfect. | 

Among the biological sciences, human anatomy and phys- 
iology are of prime importance as a foundation for spiritual 
truth. The order of the heavenly world cannot be compre- 
hended without a preliminary induction into the wonders of 
anatomy, and here we may see the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence in the raising up of accomplished anatomists, and the 
publication of a great body of anatomical knowledge, as a 
preparation for the revelations concerning the spiritual world. 
The science of human anatomy was substantially completed 
two centuries ago. Only minute details remain to be filled in. 
Physiology still has many open questions. Swedenborg’s 
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explanations of these subjects sometimes differ from ac- 
cepted scientific doctrine; but the brilliant confirmation 
which has been given to many of his most startling doc- 
trines— such as the expansile and contractile motions of 
the brain in their own period ; the existence and circulation 
of a cerebro-spinal fluid; the use of the corpora striata in 
superintending motions which by habit have become auto- 
matic; the use of the corpora quadrigemina in governing 
the spontaneous motions of the eyes in accordance with 
changes in the distance or direction of objects of vision ; 
the use, origin, and structure of the cortical glands of the 
brain; the three degrees of the blood, of the nervous and 
muscular fibers ; etc. — leave little doubt that the majority 
of his innovations in this field will eventually be established. 

Occasional trifling inaccuracies may be found in Sweden- 
borg’s anatomical descriptions, but they are exceedingly few. 
In “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 366, it is stated that,— 

The cortical or glandular substance constitutes the surface of the 
cerebrum, and of the corpora striata from which is the medulla od- 


longata, and it*constitutes the middle of the cerebellum and also of the 
spinal marrow. * 7 


It is true that there is a mass of gray matter, the corpus 
dentatum, at the center of the stem of white matter of the 
cerebellum, but the general structure of the cerebellum is 
more correctly described by Swedenborg in his earlier works, 
as entirely similar to that of the cerebrum, in consisting of 
a peripheral zone of cortical glands in which the white fibers 
of medullary substance originate. (See “The Economy of 
the Animal Kingdom,” Part IL, nos. 150, 162.) 

The study and application of the great spiritual doctrine 
of the Grand Man, resting on anatomical foundations, and 
secure in the inheritance of principles embodying a stupen- 
dous order which is heaven’s own law, is one of the pressing 
needs of our time. An application of the law of the circu- 
lation of the blood to society will certainly lead to momen- 
tous changes whereby free access of all parts of the body 
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politic to sources of growth shall be restored. The New 
_ Age demands a revival of the Commune of Christ. 

Some of the sciences have reached bed-rock, and can be 
reduced to fixed and certain formulas. Others must be per- 
mitted wide liberty of speculative thought, and reach out 
tentatively into new and, at first, only dimly perceived re- 
gions of exploration, largely employing analogy and imag- 
ination. Philology and archeology come under this head. 
They have given us much information of great interest in 
regard to the letter of the Word, and will no doubt bear 
still richer fruit. 

As an example of the scientific use of the imagination, I 
have ventured an essay in this field. : 
_ The topic may be called the Origin of Letters, and you 
may, if you will, regard this as an attempt to present the 
subject to a Sunday-school class, illustrating spiritual truth 
by natural science. I will take a text and show how it may 
bé treated from a scientific standpoint, incidentally touching 
the higher aspects of the topic. 

“T am the Alpha and the Omega.” (REv. i. 8.) 
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Even the letters of the words of sacred scripture, in the 
original languages, signify spiritual and divine things. It is 
evident that to say of the Lord that He is the A and the O 
would be quite meaningless, unless some symbolism, derived 
from the alphabetic position, the sound, history, or origin 
of these letters, were involved. 

The forms written above (* and ”) are the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet, capitalized. When written 
small, they are small alpha (3), from which we get our small 
script @ (*), and small omega (5), which agrees in shape with - 
our small script w(°). If Alexander the Great, instead of 
Julius Czsar, had conquered Britain, this might also have 
been the last letter of our alphabet; but it was ordained in 
the divine preparation for the coming nations, that Rome 
should rule the world, and our letters have come to us through 
the medium of Latin. We must go farther back if we would 
discover the origin of these linguistic signs. 

The first letter of the Hebrew alphabet is Aleph, mean- 
ing Ox, and agreeing very closely in its pronunciation with 
the Greek Alpha. In the older Hebrew the form (’) also 
resembled that of the Greek A, and both the Hebrew and 
the Phenician (°), with which the Greek letters were genea- 
logically connected, can be traced back to the still older 
‘form of picture writing, preserved for us in the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, the hieratic (°) and Phenician (°) being probably 
derived from the picture of the head of an ox, which imme- 
diately suggests our capital A inverted. The Egyptian 
name for Ox is Ah, written pictorially as in 10. After the 
return from the captivity, the Jews adopted the square or 
Babylonian form of the letters, in which pictorial resem- 
blances are mostly lost, and the sign for Aleph ('*) is sup- 
posed to come directly from the picture of the Eagle (''), 
which, in common with several other signs, stood for the 
letter A in the hieroglyphic system ; but the Hebrew name 
of the letter still perpetuates its alternative derivation. 

The bull has been connected with religious symbolism 
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from very ancient times. At the gateways of the Assyrian 
temples and palaces stood majestic statues of human-headed, 
winged bulls. The Greeks, valuing the things of imagina- 
tion and intellect, had their emblem of an elevated under- 
standing, rich in spiritual gifts, in the winged horse Peg- 
asus; but the Assyrians chose the. more massive form, 
suggesting strength, and corresponding (with the addition 
of the wings) to the powers of the natural man consecrated 
to ends of heavenly use. The Egyptians had another em- 
blem — the sacred bull with the golden sun-disk between 
his horns, telling that all our power comes from God. In 
the decay of the Ancient Church, the worship of the bull 
Apis in Egypt became associated with many degrading cus- 
toms, and pampered brutes were regarded as the very in- 
carnation of deity, the worship of Apis continuing to the 
end to be one of the leading rituals of Egypt. In Greece 
we have the still more revolting story of Pasiphaé in the 
brazen cow, and the unnatural union with a bull from which 
sprang the monster, the Minotaur, who was said to feed on 
human flesh, and for whose awful repasts the youths and 
maidens of Athens were sacrificed, until he was finally slain 
by the hero Theseus, after dreadful devastations and atro- 
cities. The story has been retold by Hawthorne and Kings- 
: ley in their tales of wonder for children, passing lightly over 
its terrible features and dwelling upon its heroism, which 
typifies the nobility of the instructed soul triumphing over 
the grossness of the sensual and brutal life—over un- 
bridled lust and religious superstition. There are many 
mythical accompaniments on which we need not dwell. 
There is also the myth of the rape of Europa by Zeus in 
the form of a bull. In these tales it is the strength of ani- 
mal passion which the bull images, the power of the affec- 
tions of the natural man which the spiritual man must 
subdue ; but since the powers of nature are God-given, the 
human finds its beginning and rests upon this foundation of 
the animal by divine appointment. 
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Coming now to the sign from which the last letter of the 
Greek alphabet is derived, we find equally an affectional and 
a sexual element, but on a higher plane. In Egyptian 
symbolism the sign of life (4), the crux ansata, dnkh, or tan, 
is peculiarly sacred. Its Egyptian name, aukh, or onkhu, is 
connected with another word, ams#hiu, the living ones, ap- 
plied to departed spirits. Originally, the anh was probably 
a phallic emblem, and denoted the procreative power. The 
ancients were less squeamish than we in regard to the men- 
tion and depiction of sexual matters, but still in religious 
symbolism they were apt to be guarded and conventional, 
and apart from its title, the symbol of life has only a remote 
resemblance to the organs of generation. But ancient art 
also delighted in combinations and secondary significations, 
a kind of objective monogram; and the oval at the top 
serves also to represent a human head ; the cross bar, the 
arms; and the shank, the body and legs of a rude human 
image. The symbol therefore stands for life in a still wider 
sense — for human life which is in the image of the divine. 
This opens the door toa wide world of symbolism: Life 
from God. Creation. Procreation. Humanity. Regener- 
ation. And yet more. There is an obvious suggestion of 
a cross in this symbol, connecting it with the swastika, or 
emblem of fire ('5). This four-armed bent cross, often as- 
sociated with a concentric intersecting circle ('°), appears 
among the sacred relics of a great variety of peoples and 
forms of worship. It is a rough picture of the solar corona 
as it appears at the epoch of maximum sun-spots in a total 
solar eclipse. Four beams of pearly light, often curved or 
_ bent, emanate from the brilliant circlet of crimson and white 

which edges the dark body of the moon, making in conjunc- 
tion with the sudden midday advent of night, one of the 
most imposing spectacles which it is ever given to man to 
witness. This spectacle has left its impress on the nations 
from their earliest times, It has been accepted as the sym- 
bol of a divine mystery—the unutterable, invisible, but 
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ever-present, never-sleeping love of the All-father. If the 
beginning is of earth, the end is heaven. If man is made 
animal at the first, it is that he may put away the beast and~ 
rise into the image of his Maker — for the love of God com- 
passeth and conquereth all things. : 

As a further illustration of the meaning of the dukh, we 
find the Egyptian name for the spiritual body ('”) — written 
phonetically sau, as denoted by the first four symbols on 
the left, followed by an ideograph, the upper part of the 
ankh, and a representation of the judgment seat of Osiris, 
the great God. My reading of this would be: The higher 
life, in a spiritual body, in the world of spirits. 

The upper part of the sign of life has been taken to form 
the Greek O, and its lower part the ¢auz which, through the 
Phenician, Greek, and Latin, gives us our own T. Taw is 
the last letter of the Phenician and Hebrew alphabets, and 
was originally the last in the Greek and Latin alphabets, 
but these were subsequently extended. The square forms 
of aleph and tau (‘* and *3), used by the Jews after the re- 
turn from Babylon, are sometimes printed in the headings 
of the first and last sections of the 119th Psalm, which is 
divided according to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
It will be seen that in passing from one language to another 
these signs have frequently changed from a vowel to a con- 
sonantal value; but in the Greek, the first and last letters, 
A and O, have received vowel sounds, and this is of. impor- 
tance in respect to their correspondence, and in order that 
they may have connection with a more exalted and signifi- 
cant language spoken by angels; for vowel sounds retain 
and represent affectional qualities. In the divine provi- 
‘dence all things begin and end in love. In “ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” 29, we read : — 


The Lord is called the Alpha and the, Omega, because Alpha is the 
first letter and Omega the last in the Greek alphabet; and hence they 
signify all things in the aggregate. The reason is, that every alphabet- 
ical letter in the spiritual world signifies some real thing; and a vowel, 
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because it is the vehicle of sound, signifies something of affection or 
love. Spiritual and angelic speech, and also writing, are from this 
origin. But this is an arcanum unknown hitherto; for there is a uni- 
versal language, in which are all angels and spirits; and this has noth. 
ing in common with any language of men in the world. Into this 
language every man comes after death; for it is implanted in every man 
from creation ; and therefore every one can understand another through- 
out the spiritual world. It has very often been given me to hear that 
language, as also to speak it; and I have compared it with the lan- 
guages in the world, and have found that it does not, even in any 
smallest thing, make one with any natural language on earth. It differs 
from them in its first principle; which is, that each letter of every word 
is significant, as well in speaking as in writing. Hence then itis that 
the Lord is called the Alpha and the Omega, by which is signified that 
He is the all in all of heaven and the church; and because they are 
two vowels, they have reference to love. 


The words of our text were spoken by “one like unto the 
Son of Man” (Rev. i. 13), and include both a descending 
.and an ascending series, for “no one hath ascended into . 
heaven but He that descended out of heaven, the Son of 
Man who is in the heavens” (JOHN iii. 13). In ascending 
order, the Alpha is the divine in ultimates as a starting 
point for the uplifting of the race towards 


One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


The end is the all in all of created things, and created things are in 
such an order that as the end from the First through mediates has respect 
to the ultimate, so the end in the ultimate has respect to the end in the 
First; hence is the connection of things. (Arcana Ceelestia, 6044.) 

In descending order the Alpha is the supreme Divine, the 
Unknowable, “ Love divine all love excelling,” and Wisdom 
ineffable, in one ; and the Omega is the assumed Humanity, 
the Word embodied in the only Perfect Life, Divine Truth, 
revealed for our salvation in Sacred Scripture, and in the 
created universe, as received in a human heart, and thence- — 
forward dommating the life-history of a world. 

If there is any appearance of diversity in these two in- 
terpretations, it is the oft-recurring one between internal 

and external. As disciples, we are invited to go over to the. 
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other side — to cease from one-sided views of life or of doc- 
trine, to put our principles to the test, to apply precept 
to practice and get the wisdom of experience which revises 
many a one-sided notion. Even the gifted John has to turn 
himself before he can see with illumined understanding that 
perfect truth which is the voice of the Lord, but which 
speaks too often to unlistening ears. 

The relation between internal and external may be illus- 
trated by the law of magnetism. Viewed from the outside, 
we say that similar magnetic poles repel each other; but 
considering the phenomena from internal state, we see that 
similar electric circulations in magnetic particles attract each 
other. Again, take a hydrodynamical illustration. If pul- 
sating drums be suspended in water so that they will move 
freely, movements similar to those of interacting magnets 
may be produced. But in this case the law is that surfaces 
of similar vibratory phase attract each other, while surfaces 
of opposite phase repel each other; nevertheless, consider- 
ing the direction of motion of the fluid within the drums, 
motions opposed to each other attract, but motions in the 
same direction repel. Here, if the motions are viewed from 
the outside, their relations are opposite to those which result 
if the motions be referred individually to their centers. 

We find the calf and the man among the similitudes of 
the four beasts full of eyes seen before the throne of God 
in the vision of John (REv.iv. 6,7). The calf, or the young 
bull, signifies the affection of knowing, and in knowledge is 
power — here denoted by the fuller symbol of the lion, be- 
_ Cause it is the power of the Word which is described.  “ By 

a man in the Word wisdom is signified, because he was born 
that he might receive wisdom from the Lord, and become an 
angel” (Apocalypse Revealed, 243). The Assyrian winged 
man-headed bulls and lions were cherubic images, having 
significations similar to those of the composite forms, or 
cherubim, seen in visions recorded in the Word. We need 
not hesitate to give spiritual interpretations to such images 
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and to Egyptian hieroglyphic texts, because we are taught 
that,— 

The Egyptians . . . had the representatives and significatives of the 
Ancient Church. The Egyptian hieroglyphics are nothing else. By 
them, moreover, they signified spiritual things, and they also knew that 
they actually corresponded. (Arcana Ceelestia, 7097.) 


I will add a few more particulars from the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs. There is no fixed rule as to the direction of the 
writing, other than that the words are to be read from the 
side towards which the animals and human beings are look- . 
ing, or from above downwards if the signs are in vertical 
columns. In phonetic groups, a large number of signs may 
be used with the same sound, and selection is made from 
these according to their appropriateness or their correspond- 
ence. Each phonetic group is commonly followed by an 
ideograph, or interpretive picture, always simple, but often 
realistic and suggestive in an extraordinary degree. 

The hieroglyph for the sacred bull is 18, which may be 
interpreted thus: The first sign on the right, stands for the 
letter 4, the initial letter of the Egyptian word hefau ('%), 
serpent, an onomatopoetic name, descriptive of the serpent’s 
hiss.. We may recall that the sun-disk, encircled by twined 
serpents, was a symbol of divinity; that the twisted snakes 
of the caduceus of Hermes was a symbol of the Hermetic 
wisdom; that the brazen serpent on a pole was significant 
of the glorification of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and that the 
letter 4 was introduced into certain Hebrew names to repre- 
sent something divine. We have a similar use in Egyptian, 
in the word heh (7°), eternity. 

The second sign in the hieroglyph for the sacred bull I 
take to be a conventional representation of the inverted ox- 
head, standing for the letter a, but correspondentially it is a 
matter of indifference whether the sign for a represents the 
horns of the bull, or the bent human arm which has the 
same phonetic value, since both signify power. The third 
character, written under the second, is a striped square 
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representing a mat, called fe in the Egyptian language, and 
having the phonetic value of the letter g. The two leaves, 
or plumes, stand for the letter z, and the crouching bearded | 
figure is an ideograph meaning god. The whole reads: The 
god Hapi. Figures similar to this have been published by 
Champollion and others. The following (*?), taken from 
Wilkinson's “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians” (revised by Birch, Vol. III., p. 88, n. 521), differs 
slightly. The phonetic Hap is followed by pictures of the 
ankh and the bull, and the reading appears to be: Hap (i), 
the sacred bull, the incarnation of Osiris. The divine 
Osiris, whose emblem, the crux ansata, is conjoined with 
that of the bull, is the source of life, one with Ra, the sun 
of righteousness, and the-original unperverted thought 
seems to have been that “ power belongs to God.” 

Once more we see the Osirian symbol in the three gifts 
(73), ankh, tcha, uatch, or as sometimes rendered, ankh, utchau, 
senbf, meaning: life, strength, health, on the assumption 
that the central symbol, which has the phonetic value “ch, 
stands for wtchau=strength, and the symbol on the right s, 
for the word sendf=—health. But giving the symbols their 
usual meaning, the right-hand figure is a species of curved 
scepter, derived from the crook which Osiris holds in his 
hand, the 4eg, or uatch (?'), the emblem of the divine lead- 
ing, or government of the good. That such is its meaning 
may be seen from its being used interchangeably with the 
common sign of the double scepter (74), in writing the name 
Rameses, where it is chosen on account of its being appro- 
priate, just as the eagle has been taken to denote the sound 
of a in transliterating the proper names of Roman emperors. 
’ The central figure is a flame, signifying that which is sent 
forth, tcha, the proceeding sphere, which results from the 
union of spiritual life, denoted by the Osirian aénkh symbol 
and the powers of nature, here represented by the curved 
scepter. The whole may be paraphrased in our simple 
formula — soul, body, and operation. 
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These illustrations of ancient spiritual science I have 
founded on the results of modern archzological and philo- 
logical science. Perhaps a wider knowledge of this com- 
paratively recent field of discovery would suggest some 
modification, but I am convinced that there is an opportu- 
nity for the application of New-Church principles in the in- 
terpretation of the doctrines of this old Egyptian religion, 
and that a great deal of information which will be very 
attractive and instructive to our young people lies hidden in 
these enigmas, in which they shall find, as in — 

the Riddling of the Bards, 
- Confusion, and illusion, and relation, 
Elusion, and occasion, and evasion ; 
for these hieroglyphs were devised to hide interior meaning 
from all but the eyes of the wise, while exhibiting an appar- 
ent simplicity which any child can follow. 

The whole creation belongsto God. To Him there is 
nothing common or unclean. Whether it be ox or man, 
tiny atom or blazing sun, each has its part in the divine 
economy, and each has a lesson for us. 

In conclusion, I wish to make a plea for more use of 
science and scientific methods in Sunday-school teaching, 
especially at that self-satisfied age when the young imagine 
that they have nothing more to learn, when the letter of the 
Word has to some extent lost its keen edge from repetition, 
and before its hidden depths of never-failing strength have 
been revealed. At this age the interest in natural things is 
very strong, and if this interest, at a momentous transition- 
period, can be turned into spiritual channels, a great work 
will have been accomplished. 

First of all, it is necessary to define what is meant by 
science and scientific method. Swedenborg has much to 
say about science (sctentia) and scientific truth (verum scten- 
tificum), but it would be a mistake to suppose that he means 
the ascertained facts concerning the natural world, as some- 
thing distinct from religious matters. He is usually speaking 
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of the general principles of religion, not yet clearly un- 
derstood and received into the life by application to its 
details, but held in the memory for future use. “By scien- 
tifics (or matters of knowledge) from the Word, are meant 
all the things of the sense of its letter in which what be- 
longs to doctrine does not appear” (Apocalypse Explained, 
545). The analogues in respect to the physical universe are 
what we call facts. Science has with us a wider meaning. 
It includes not merely facts, but the body of doctrine which 
has been formed to explain them, and appertains to the 
province of the reason. Medieval science may have been 
something in the nature of a museum catalogue, as scho- 
lastic philosophy was mostly fantasy ; but expansion is the 
order of the day; and science has now a wider outlook. 
The boundaries between Egypt and Assyria are growing 
dim as the highway between them is more travelled. The 
lower or outer mind, which is called the natural man, is first 
to be opened, but afterwards the higher, or inner mind, 
which is called the spiritual man ; and this is done by the > 
way of the rational mind. 

Certain sciences make use of special mental faculties 
more than others.. Thus botany especially cultivates the 
powers of observation for small details of form and arrange- 
ment. A philologist needs a good memory for words. The 
paleontologist and geologist must use imagination in restor- 
ing the fragmentary records of extinct life, or of earth- 
_ building. But all the sciences cultivate the reason, while 
_ requiring the constant return to facts of experience, and the 
frequent testing and revision of theories at every stage of 
progress. It is in this willingness to revise that the scien- 
tific mind sets an example which, if followed, will confer a 
blessing, and to none more than to the theologian whose 
bane has ever been the desire, the pretension, and the pride 
of infallibility. There is, on the part of those who study 
spiritual truths, a tendency to neglect natural science. A 
Laplace may say that he finds no use for the hypothesis of 
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a divine being in his mathematical researches, and theologi- 
ans may assure us that they have no use for the hypothesis 
of the development of species through natural selection ; 
but truth is wider than the narrow horizon of a specialist. 
In spite of Magellan’s circumnavigation of the globe, Fou- 
cault’s pendulum experiment and geodetic measurements, 
there are still people who refuse to believe that the earth is 
an oblate spheroid, but they are outside the pale of science; 
and if a church tries to turn the wheels of progress _back- 


- wards, the world goes on notwithstanding, and the obstruc- 


tionists are left hopelessly in the rear. 

We are only at the beginning of spiritual development. 
Let us not arrogate to ourselves a pride of achievement 
which will quench all further progress. As man must be- 
come moral before he can be religious, so he must be in- 
structed in the lower knowledges before he can become 
intelligent on higher planes of thought. To the teachers 
of the Sunday-schools I would say: Prepare yourselves 
throughly in sciences of every sort, guard well your freedom 
of thought, and “ye shall ascend with a strong wing as 
eagles ” (Isa. xl. 31), or grow in the understanding of truth. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 3901.) 


FRANK W. VERY. 
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OUR TRUE RELATION TO ART. 


What is your true relation to art? 

Imagine Socrates discussing the question with Ecclesia- 
kidios, a young New-Churchman. We may improvise a new 
Socratic dialogue. 

Socrates, at first ironical as usual, would ask, “Is not all 
art bad, taking us from serious thought ?” 

“By no means, Socrates,” would be the reply, “for our 
great Swedenborg himself has said that there is art among 
the blessed, in their future state.” 

Socrates would of course admit this authority on the 
subject. 

“That is most likely,” he would say; “for even Homer 
speaks of art with the gods. But what kind of art is this 
amongst the blessed ?” 

“It is only good art, for the bad is with the cursed in the 
home of Hades.” 

“ By good art do you mean such as has a good effect upon 
men, or only such as is good in execution?” 

“TI mean such as it is good for men to see.” 

« Art, then, is both good and bad?” 

“You say most rightly, Socrates.” 

“Then, is it not your true place in relation to art, to be 
an encourager of the good, and a discourager of the bad?” 

“Tt seems so to me.” 

“Surely we are at once very near the goal of our en- 
quiries then; for it is necessary only to settle what this 

ood art is, which you are to encourage. Tell me therefore, 
Ecclesiakidios, tell me what appears to you to be good 
art ? ” 

The reply would doubtless be at considerable length, and 
would almost certainly contradict itself more than once in 
its course ; for there seems to be no question on which most 
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people are more completely at sea, than this, as to what 
constitutes good art. 

-Yet our life to-day is crowded with art and the artistic. 
There is a plain old red-brick, ivy-covered building, dating 
from early in the eighteenth century, standing in the Campus 
of Harvard College, known as Massachusetts Hall. I hear 
it referred to as an “artistic” old building, and I am in- 
clined to think the title justifiable. The great success last 
year of Mr. Barrie’s play, “The Little Minister,” was de- 
clared to be owing to its thoroughly “artistic” character. 
So, too, going a little further back, Humperdinck’s opera, 
“ Hansel and Gretel,’”’ was reckoned amongst musical folk at 
the time of its production, as indeed since, one of the great- 
est works of musical art in moderntimes. Then there is the 
recently discovered Greek marble of Meleager. It is con- 
sidered by connoisseurs little inferior to the great Hermes of 
Praxiteles, a priceless treasure of “art.’’ Art; the artistic! 
At every turn we are met by it; and yet what should be 
considered good in it all, and encouraged, what bad, scarcely 
one of us perhaps could definitely say. 

Here then is the crux of the question before us— to 
make up our minds just what art we shall call good, that is, 
good for us to see and come in contact with. 

The difficulty is, that when we go to the acknowledged 
authorities, from Plato of old, through Baumgarten of the 
eighteenth century, “the father of modern esthetics,” down 
to Spencer, and the latest writers of the day, we find noth- 
ing but uncertainty; the doctors disagree, and give us no 
solid ground on which we may base a true judgment of 


beauty, much less of art, which they regard as the exponent | 


of beauty. 

If we turn in our trouble to the writings of the church, 
we find them, as they stand, of little real assistance. Swe- 
denborg was essentially scientific. His statements about 
art amount to little more than those already quoted, namely, 
that it exists in heaven. His teaching upon beauty is in- 
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deed clear and abundant. But to infer a view of art from 
his treatment of beauty is not easy. We might, perhaps, 
ourselves undertake the formation of a theory of art so 
carefully constructed as to form a bridge from the idea 
beauty to the idea art, without being antagonistic to his 
teaching upon either subject. Whether the result would be 
as valuable as it would certainly be original may well be 
doubted. Fortunately there is another alternative. 

Suppose that, instead of setting about the construction of 
this bridge, this theory, ourselves, in the necessarily ama- 
teurish manner of those not long entered upon the study of 
the subject, we should find one already existing — the work, 
moreover, of one whose lifelong connection with artistic 
matters entitles him to our fullest confidence — how much 
more satifactory would be the result. Such a bridge will, I 
believe, be found in the theory of art lately put forth by the 
great Russian writer, Leo Tolstoi. If it be examined in 
some detail, I think it will provide us, as New-Churchmen, 
with an outline within which we may group our ideas and 
teachings on the subject, adding at the same time the bond 
necessary to unite them all into one reliable criterion of art. 

In his recently published book, “ What is Art?” * he thus 
defines it: 


Art is a human activity, consisting in this, that one man, consciously, 
by means of certain external signs, hands on to others, feelings he has 
lived through . . . either in reality or imagination . . . and that other 
people are infected by those feelings, and also experience them. For 
the art to be good the feelings conveyed must not be antagonistic to 
the religious perception of the age. 


I wish to show that, whereas the ideas of art given by 
- most estheticians are so vague and metaphysical as to be 
very difficult of apprehension, and almost impossible of 
ready application, Tolstoi's definition is easily understood, 
and as easily applied ; that it has a firm philosophic basis, 


*Crowell & Co., New Vork, 1898. 
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well in harmony with what New-Church teaching we have 
on the subject; and to suggest the relation it, as a theory, 
seems to bear to previous theories on the subject. 

_ First, then, as to the intelligibility of the definition. He 
says art is a human activity. Here we have something defi- 
nite and tangible. Walking, running, are human activities, 
and art is evidently comparable to them. As we use our 
feet in walking, so we use hand and eye or ear in the pro- 
duction of a work of art. The one moreover ought to be 
as purposeful as the other. Talking is such a human ac- 
tivity, which we use to convey our thoughts. Just so we 
are to use art, but to convey our feelings; or, as Tolstoi 
says :— 


Art is a human activity, consisting in this, that one man, consciously 
. . » hands on to others, feelings he has lived through . . . and that 
other people are infected by those feelings, and also experience them. 


Here then are no complex philosophical terms, there is 
not a word that would not be clear to any intelligent person. 
We may note in passing that it demands originality. The 
artist must himself feel, and express what he feels; he 
must not copy another’s feeling, or his work becomes mere 
imitation, plagiarism, counterfeit art. 

But, the definition continues, for the art to be good, the 
feelings conveyed must not be antagonistic to the “religious 
perception of the age.” This sounds at first less intelligi- 
ble, and would be so, were not the religious perception of 
our age clearly defined as, “the consciousness that one’s 
well-being, both material and spiritual, lies in the growth of 
brotherhood among men.” The Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men, as he puts it elsewhere, is the final cri- 
terion of Tolstoi’s good art. 

Stand before any work of art, and say to yourself, “ Does 
it convey freshly felt human feeling, and such as does not 
make me, in appreciating it, a less worthy member of the 
great family of mankind?" If so, it is a work of good art. 
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And however far from a perfect or final criterion this may 
be, it cannot but strike us as a very easy and very healthy 
discrimination, and one which certainly all can understand. 

Let us now follow it through some instances of its appli- 
cation. Apply it for example toa picture. Millais’s “Chill 
October,” painted when the artist was quite young, was uni- 
versally hailed as a work of genius. I remember the first 
time I saw it, prepared beforehand for the wonderful work 
I was to see. It proved to be a picture about five feet by 
three, of nothing but a field of long grass, with wind blow- 
ing over it, and with some bleak-looking background. I 
came a little closer, wondering whatever made people rave 
over it so. It was certainly very perfectly done, the long 
withered October grass rippling in the wind. It seemed sad 
to see this evidence of the last breath of the summer —a 
pity winter should be coming on so fast. I turned away 
feeling a little miserable and cold. I defy any one at all 
impressible to stand before a work of that character and 
not be affected by similar feelings. Here then is an in- 
stance of Toistoi’s art—that of a man who can feel, and 
make us feel. Here is his good art; for any one who forces 
us to recognize the great changes of nature, and interprets 
the solemn feeling that is sometimes in them, makes us 
little humans huddle closer together for mere fellowship’s 

But take a more ordinary example. Apply it to the play 
of the “Little Minister.” Why did we delight in it, and 
hail it instinctively as “artistic”? Was it because of some 
“infinite loveliness” of language, which some estheticians 
would demand of a true work of art? The play was rather 
humorous, and humor can hardly be said to come very near 


_ the infinite. Was it not that we felt the charm of a young 


girl fooling and captivating, by her freshness and gaiety, a 
young fellow, trying to be staid and solemn beyond his 
years? The delight of it had evidently been felt by the 
author, and he made us feel it in sympathy. That is what 
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we instinctively require of anything human, art like every- 
thing else, that it should draw us to itself, come in upon us 
through the senses, and strike us sympathetically. That is 
what Tolstoi’s theory demands. 

Again, what is it that draws us to the simple old early 
Georgian buildings, of which Massachusetts Hall, at Cam- 
brige, is a type, and makes us feel them to be works of art? 
Doubtless to some extent their very age and the associations 
that cling to them. But do they not also seem with their 
uniform color and design, plain ample proportions, great 
roofs and cornices all in a few straight lines, to express 
quietness, solidity, a homelike friendliness, a large open 
hospitality? Do they not proclaim themselves as an inte- | 
gral part of the broad-bellied, generous-hearted period, to 
which they belong? To the extent that the architect caught 
that feeling, and fixed it for us there in old red brick and 
tile, only to that extent are they rightly called artistic. 

But carry our illustration further. We find it is the same 
with Humperdinck’s opera. The plot is simple—an old 
fairy story. But its composer felt how children feel when 
they are happy and dance in forgetfulness of poverty and 
empty stomachs ; felt how they feel left alone at night in 
a wood peopled by their imagination with fairies and good 
angels to watch over them, and, in the most wonderful way, 
caught the feeling, bound it up in his music, and sent it 
straight from his heart to ours. 

Apply the rule even to what is well called “the most 
beautiful thing in the world,” the Hermes of Praxiteles. 
Here was an artist who, twenty-four hundred years ago, saw 
in imagination the wonderful thing a human being would be 
in whom bodily and mental life were in perfect accord, in 
perfect balance and harmony. He impressed the idea, still 
living, upon the marble, and formed the god-like figure be- 
fore whom endless generations were to stand in amazement 
at this wonderful revelation of perfect, natural manhood. 
We might carry on the illustrations endlessly. But these 
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few will suffice to show how Tolstoi’s theory ‘applies to 
objects with which we are familiar. In a similar way we 
may apply it to objects new to us. And the more we ap- 
plied it, the more we should see that it igat least a safe 
guide to separate for us the bad from the good, the meretri- 
cious art from the human. 

But there are other feelings in the human heart which an 
artist may experience and pass on—feelings which our 
moral standard may condemn —the feeling of lust for in- 
stance. How does Tolstoi’s criterion affect such work? It 
makes it impossible. Lust is unquestionably destructive of 
the true brotherhood of men as the sons of God, and is 
therefore bad art. Our theory must therefore condemn as 
bad all such rendering of the nude as does not make a good 
human feeling expressed by it completely preponderate in 
our interest over the mere flesh by which it may be con- 
veyed. In short the theory allows that art to be good 
which stirs in u8 what is truly human ; that to be bad, which 
lets us rest in anything within us which is less than human. 

It has been objected by critics of Tolstoi that the strict 
application of his theory would rob us of some things which 
we have been in the habit of regarding as our very greatest 
standards of art. The objection is hardly justified. Its 
effect upon these classic works, is rather to distinguish in 
them wherein thei e artistic preeminence lies, leaving 
- all beside this to be regarded as accessory — sometimes es- 
sential, sometimes even such as could better be apes 
without. 

As an instance there is cited his application of hin shenesl 
to the play of “Hamlet.” Referring to the lack of rea} 
conviction, nay, actual annoyance, caused in the observer by 
art not spontaneous, but mere imitation for the sake of 
fashion or convention, he. says : — 


I remember seeing a performance of Hamlet by Rossi... . Both 
from the subject-matter of the drama, and from the performance, I 
imitations of works of art. 
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Note here that the points of criticism are the subject- 
matter and the performance. Now the subject-matter of 
Hamlet is recognized by all its critics as scarcely Shake- 
speare’s at all, but the result of working over the plots of 
two older, extant plays. And the interpretation was by 
Rossi, an actor of the old school, when acting was bound 
by convention into being little else than strutting and mouth- 
ing. But what is there of Hamlet when you take away 
subject-matter and conventional performance? The play of 
Hamlet is left. The action upon one another of human 
beings in sorrow, or in love, orin anger. It means that in 
the scene of the murder of Polonius, for instance, we are 
neither to look for nor tolerate from the performance a 
conventional queen of tragedy, but a guilty woman, aching 
with remorse before an accusing son whom she has wronged ; 
no stage puppet, but a woman of throbbing flesh and blood, 
whom we can feel for, with whom we can weep. That is 
only one of the human touches. They are numberless. 
And therein our theory would say the true art in Hamlet 
lies, to which the dramatic plot and machinery are only 
accessory. 
AE That, moreover, is what all his greatest appreciators rec- 
: ognize as Shakespeare’s claim to immortality. Emerson 

says 

Some able and appreciative critics think no criticism of Shakespeare 
valuable that does not rest purely on the dramatic merit. I think .. . 
it secondary. He was a full man, who liked to talk, a brain exhaling 

thoughts and images, which, seeking vent, found drama next at hand. 


So Coleridge, in a similar criticism, demands as a requsite 
of every poet, “deep feeling,” and says of Shakespeare : — 


These feelings were under the command of his will; . . . in his first 


production, he projected his mind out of his own particular being, and 
felt, and made others feel, . . . what he wished to convey. 


It seems to me then that by such criticism Tolstoi, far 
from robbing us of the great masters, tries to give us that 
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human interest in them, which takes them from their ped- 
estal of mere admiration, and brings them close to us, as a 
part of ourselves. 

It is this sense of fellowship which provides the firm phil- 


osophic basis on which Tolstoi’s theory rests. Man is es- 


sentially a social animal. We hear many people complain 
of our complex civilization of to-day. But suggest being 
put back into the dark ages! The complaints usually vanish. 
Our vast civilization is, as we know, an enormous blessing. 
And where would that civilization’ be, but for the social 
instinct? Where should we be if it had been the nature 
of man to live a hermit life, to separate as much as possible 
from his fellows? Ask any of our sociologists what is the 
very basis of our human life of to-day, and they will say it 
is this same gregariousness inherent in man, the same de- 
sire to communicate with his fellows. To this instinct 
then, Tolstoi would have art also serve as a means, so much 
so that he holds that to be the greatest art which satisfies 
that instinct most, which most perfectly communicates its 
feelings to the largest circle of observers. _ 

We have discussed Tolstoi’s theory in itself and in its 
application ; we have discovered its philosophic basis; let 
us see now whether it can assist us in drawing together into 
one the teachings we have in the New Church upon this 
subject. | 

The point in which Tolstoi differs from almost all pre- 
vious estheticians, is in not once using in his definition the 
term “beauty.” But it must not be supposed that he alto- 
gether abandons the idea of beauty in art. If he did so we 
could claim for him no relation to our own teachings on the 
subject, which are expressed in terms of beauty. What he 
does do is to abandon beauty as in itself the primary end 
for the expression of which art exists. He however regards 
it as a necessary concomitant ; arguing that no expression 
of good human feeling can, to human beings, fail to appear 
beautiful. It is in this regard that he comes into range 
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Swedenborg recalls Keats in the concise phrase, “Celes- 


tial truth is beauty itself” (Arcana Ccelestia, 1470). This 


is amplified by a later expression, “The outward and inward 
man conjoined, appear beautiful” (/did., 2735); and again, 
“The source of all human beauty is the inflowing of good 
into the outward, from the inward” (/did., 3080). In short, 
harmony of life, perfect only in what we call the celestial, 
the harmony of what is within the creature, with what is in 
its outward nature, causes beauty. This is further shown 
when he says, “all beauty is from marriage love””—in ap- 
plying which we should not confine ourselves merely to the 
human marriage of man with woman, but extend the thought 
to any exemplification of the heavenly marriage of good and 
truth, of end, with means and mode of expression of end; 
and this we may find, in some degree, in every created 
thing. 
| us illustrate this. We are accustomed to say that all 
nature is beautiful. And where else, as in nature, do we 
see end and means so perfectly united? Consider any wild 
animal, which from its grace and litheness is an object of 
beauty. Here is a creature, the order of whose nature is 
so impressed upon it, that its every movement is a simple, 
instinctive effort in that one direction. No one side of the 
nature is divided against the other. The whole organism is 
at one, a form perfectly adapted to the end of its existence, 
the harmony of which we recognize instinctively, and call 
beautiful. 

But not only harmony with herself, apart from man, makes 
us call nature beautiful, but her harmony with ourselves ; a 
harmony which she derives from the heavenly marriage, the 
oneness of the divine will and thought which created her 
and us. And human nature is drawn to what is harmonious 
with any part of itself, by a law universal in both physical 
and psychic world —the simple law that like attracts like. 
You admire the great ragged chrysanthemum, involunta- 


rily perhaps, until you ask yourself, Why? Then you may 
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discover that it is the wild freedom of its petals, stretching 
here, there, and everywhere, without let or hindrance, that 
attracts you. Have you not longed for just such liberty to 
reach out into the world about you, into nature and all her 
delights, at your own sweet will? If you had no such feel- 
ings would the flower mean anything to you? 

But you turn to the tulip, and admire that, in its plain 
symmetry, its regularity of form and color. And have you 
_ not another corner of your soul that loves propriety, order, 
regularity, method? There is the love embodied in a form, 
perfectly harmonious with itself, and thus a living thing of 
beauty before you. 

‘We sigh sometimes over our many cares; how we are 
weighed down by them; how delightful to be for a little 
space quit of them. We see a happy laughing child, irre- 
sponsible, free from care, his small wants satisfied, lithe of 
limb, light of heart ; we note again a nature harmonious with 
' itself up to the point to which it has been developed. Our 
cry for freedom has taken shape and lives before us, in our 
very form ; a form which, different from plant or flower, can 
respond to our caress, can meet us heart with heart. Do we 
wonder that the little figure appeals to us; that we find it 
attractive, beautiful ? 

Liberty, order, freedom from sordid care— they are all 
human feelings; essential to our development in the human 
brotherhood as sons of God. Let the artist then seize them 
in their living forms from nature, or, more attractive per- 
haps, from human life ; let him embody them in art so that 
“he who runs may read”; and you have good art, to which 
your true relation must be one of appreciation, if you would 
get out of life the joy that is in it ; of encouragement, by 
every means in your power, if you would do your real duty 
by it. Herein is realized Tolstoi’s idea of the good and the 
beautiful in art; herein would be rendered our New-Church 
_ idea of beauty. 
There remains for us briefly to suggest the relation which 
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this theory of art seems to hold to that of the previous 
authorities in esthetics. To begin almost at the end, we 
may say that it seems in perfect general accord with that of 
Ruskin, whose view of good art is summed up by Spielman, 
a well-known critic, as consisting of “praise and brotherly 
love.” 

Almost all other theories of art are made to depend 
simply upon the idea of beauty per se; the idea that the 
province of art is to exhibit this beauty. But as to what 
beauty is, and the exhibition of what sort of beauty consti- 
' tutes good art, almost no two estheticians agree. 

A school to which, in this country, Mr. Santayana’s recent 
book, “The Sense of Beauty,” belongs, is represented in 
France, in the last century, by Voltaire; in England, in this 
century, by Reid, Todhunter, Grant Allen, and others. It 
makes the ability to really appreciate beauty depend on what 
is called “taste.” The general thought seems to be, that 
true beauty is that which appeals to a certain educated sense 


in those who have trained themselves up to judge of such 


matters, and who must be the leaders of taste for the com- 
munity ; that, therefore, the best art is that which best sat- 
isfies this cultivated “taste.” But the laws of taste are not 


laid down. It is admitted indeed that they cannot be 


settled. Here then is a vague, uncertain criterion, utterly 
useless for all practical purposes. It is one with which 
Tolstoi is necessarily entirely at variance, seeing that he 
makes one chief attribute of his human, that is, his good 
art, not the degree in which it satisfies a cultured few, but 
the degree of universality of its appeal. 

Herbert Spencer’s idea of art as a form of play, and an 
imitation of real activity, seems to be partly in accord, partly 
hostile to our theory. So far as it demands of art the re- 
production of human feelings, it is for the most part in 
accord, But as mere imitation of real activity, his idea is 
directly opposed to Tolstoi’s, for whom art is in itself a real 


-human activity, and as necessary to the race, to express its 


feelings by, as is talking by which to express its thoughts. 
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A German school of esthetics, represented in the last 
_ century by Baumgarten, later in a different form by Kant, 
and followed to some extent by Schiller and some modern 
French writers, held generally, that the aim of art is to rep- 
resent beauty so that it may give pleasure — pleasure with 
desire according to Baumgarten, without desire according to 
Kant and those after him. But the kind of pleasure:and 
desire in the one case not being specified, admits as an aim 
for art the stirring of any pleasurable human feelings, even 
those perhaps subversive of the true progress of the race, 
and in so far at variance with Tolstoi. Kant’s “giving 
pleasure without desire,” on the other hand, robs art at one 
stroke of all ethical value. For while it forbids the stimu- 
lation of base desires as the object of art, it forbids also 
that of noble ones. This is to make art a pretty, but abso- 
lutely useless adjunct to human life, which we feel instinc- 
tively it is not, and should not be. 

It is when we come to the more idealistic views of art 
that we approach somewhat more closely the theory enunci- 
ated by Tolstoi. The idealistic school, as it may perhaps 
be roughly called, is represented in the last century by 
Fichte and his followers, somewhat by Hegel, most thor- 
oughly in our century by Schopenhauer in Germany, Taine 
in France, and Knight in England ; all finally going back to 
Plato’s doctrine of ideas, published four centuries before our 
era. For this school, art seems to consist in the objectivi- 
zation of ideals — ideals existent in the human mind, and 
gained from intercourse with its fellows and with nature. 
A very rough instance would be that of a painter who, from 
observation of trees in nature, paints a tree in such a way 
as to embody some human thought or idea of the tree, so 
as to relate the natural object to human life and feeling. 
This, perhaps, is not very different from the theory in which 
the artist allows himself to be impressed by, and feel deeply, 
the general effect of an object upon him, and then embodies 
that impression in his work ; as, for instance, Millais felt the 
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- bleakness and sadness of his “Chill October.” And there 
is beside present, certainly in Fichte, the thought of some- 
thing human thus underlying all things, to be caught by the 
artist, and objectivized. What seems lacking, however, is 
any suggestion that the artist is to distinguish among the 
ideals within his mind, those which he ought to embody 
from those which he should, perhaps, repress. And while 
it seems to be generally understood that he will express only 
the good, yet no actual standard of the good is set up. 

It seems to me, therefore, that our theory belongs for the 
_ most part to this school, but goes one step beyond it in set- 
ting up a definite standard of the good in art, sufficiently 
broad to include all art which is profitable for humanity, and 
sufficiently exact to be a ready criterion for discussing the 
a value of particular examples—the standard namely that 
- the human feeling conveyed must not be inimical to men’s 
- brotherhood as sons of God. 

Let us repeat Tolstoi’s vade mecum once again. 

In judging of a work of art by this standard, we ask our- 
selves, “Does it convey fresh human feeling, not antago- 
nistic to our human brotherhood or divine sonship?” We 

| _ repeat it again as the truest, as well as most practical of the 
ft lamps which we have been able to find to light us through 
this somewhat intricate subject, and to make clear our true 
relation to art; to show us, namely, what of all the objects 
of art which surround us in these days are works of good 
art, which it is to our interest, as well as our duty, to appre- 
‘ciate and encourage; what are meretricious, pleasing per- 
haps at first sight, but bad and to be discouraged, because 
conveying nothing .truly human at all. And the one thing 
about this theory which may specially recommend it to us 
is, not only that it seems to be in general accord with our 
own teachings on the subject, but that it makes it incum- 
bent upon art to recognize that thought, specially dear to 
New-Churchmen, that there is in all creatures and all things 
a something human, which it is the good artist’s first busi- 
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ness to see and convey. And if Tolstoi does not see or at 
least does not say the reason why it is so, we can most 
clearly see it— and it is here that in esthetics, as in so 
many other subjects, our teachings come in to join together, 
to unify, what others tend to differentiate and put asunder 
—the reason that this is a human world, with human 
thought and feeling running through it and binding all its 
activities into one, is because we, and it, and all things, are 
the creation of a divine human God, whose likeness all 
creatures and all things in some mieasure bear. 


CHARLES W. HARVEY. 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF EVOLUTION IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


PART IV.—THE DATA OF EVOLUTION IN THE 
NEW—CHURCH VIEW. 


EVOLUTION appeals to human reason and to human reason 
alone, in claiming to account in a rational way for the 
existence of the numerous forms, from highest to lowest, 
of sentient and vegetal life on the land, and in the air 
and sea. Ignoring for the moment its imperfections, and 
accepting its fundamental propositions, it is a theory which 
explains the diversities in all animal and vegetable organ- 
isms in much the same way as a botanist explains the 
process of growth from seed to fruit. Hence, it is held to 
be scientific as distinguished from a belief in instantaneous 
creation. Its method is inductive. But the inductive method 
does not lead up to theism. For example, the data of the 
astronomer may prove the existence of the law of gravita- 
tion, or of what are called the laws of Kepler, but they 
will fail to convince the natural mind of the existence of 
God the Creator. That truth comes to man by revelation, 
and only by revelation. But we may confirm our faith in 
the revealed theistic origin of the world and of all that is 
therein by discovering in the many facts which the evolu- 
tionist has gathered in to support his theory the manifest 
effects of the operation of known spiritual and cosmical 
laws. This is the method of deduction. It leads from 
cause to effect. The method of induction leads from effect 
to cause. The latter is the method of the evolutionist ; the 
former is the method of the man of the New Church. 

Our position in the matter before us, then, is that from 
the start we are by revelation instructed in the creation of 
animals and plants, and of the laws which obtain in their 
relations and interrelations with each other. Ahd to grasp 
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the instruction — to have clear and definite thought of these 
relations, which is attained in any given case by the study 
of a cause in its effect —is to have clear and definite thought 
of the scope of these laws in their operation, on the one 
hand, and of their effects, as such, on the other. For the 
relation between a given cause and a given effect will be 
perceived with a clearness measured by that with which 
they are distinctively seen. One cannot so well understand 
the philosopher’ s explanation of the phenomenon of light 
by his es, giving the rapidity of vibrations and velocity 
of waves, as-he can if shown in connection with his explana- 
tion the solar spectrum. The method of treatment of the 
subject) before us is indicated by this consideration. 

To t the subject in a logical way we should first con- 
sider that division of it which relates to the beginning on 
the earth of all animal and vegetable forms ; and afterwards 
that which relates to their descendants, giving attention to 
the point of enquiry whether the primal and the descendant 
forms are organically like or unlike each other, and if there 
be unlikeness in any case to learn what the limitations are_ 
within which they may differ. Man was created last ; and, 
therefore, in the conclusion of this exposition the revelations 
of the New Church on the creation of man will be brought 
forth. 

The theme béfore us is a large one. And to discuss it in 
a way which shall enlarge the view and with corresponding 
clearness convince the understanding, we must acquaint 
ourselves with certain cosmic truths, an early knowledge of 
which will, at the same time, guard the enquirer from falling 
into such errors, at least, as are incompatible with them. 
A condition ineompatible with a sovereign law cannot exist 
in a realm where that law reigns. 

A first consideration is this: a grand truth laid down by 


- Swedenborg is that the universe considered as a whole is 


connected in all its parts in indefinite concatenate and re- 
ticulate series, not only from centre to circumference, but 
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from each single part to all the other parts throughout. 
' Swedenborg has made known to us the law by the force of 
which all this complexity in the grand Whole is brought 
about, and when his explanation of that law is understood, 
it may be seen to be an all-sufficient cause to effect such 
stupendous results. 

Scientific observers empirically affirm in general terms 
the same thing. There is, however, a vast difference be- 
tween the New-Church statement of this interrelation among 
all created organisms and the statement of the evolutionist 
of what he conceives to be the truth in the premises. In 
the former the organisms are related to one another accord- 
ing to fixed differences, greater and less, of rank in the scale 
of perfection, which gives rise to families, classes, genera, 
species, and the like; while the evolutionist holds that the 
organisms are related to one another by simply greater or 
less difference in complexity of organization, not only among 
themselves but as compared in each instance with the 
organization of the lowest living and non-living form in the 
vegetable and animal kingdom respectively. In the view 
of the evolutionist these differences are effected in the 
natural world by natural causes. In the New Church these 
differences are declared to have been effected in the spir- 
itual world by spiritual causes. 

The initial postulate in our enquiry, then, is that the 
verse is one vast coherent whole; for it is accepted both 
by those who do and by those who do not believe in the 
theory of evolution. The statement of the New Church 
upon the subject is as follows : — 

There is a correspondence of all things of heaven with all of man 

. and a correspondence of heaven with all things on the earth. . 
From the shove onder of creation, it may appear that such is the 
ing chain of connection from first to last that all things 
a one in which the former cannot be separated from the posterior, 
as a cause cannot be separated from the effect; and thus that the 
itual world cannot be separated from the natural world, nor the 
world from the spiritual, nor the angelic heaven from the human race, 
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nor the human race from the angelic heaven; wherefore it is provided 
by the Lord that each shall afford a mutual assistance to the other. 
(Earths in the Universe, 9.) 


The universe so created [as described] is one continuous work, and 
being a continuous work.it depends upon the Lord, who is its common 
centre, and is moved and governed by Him. Cee Wisdom, from 


Apocalypse Explained, End.) 
There is a continual connection of all things in the created universe. 
- (Canons, Chap. VII., no. 9.) 


The created universe is a coherent work originating from love oper- 
ating by wisdom, as you will see if you are able to examine the chain 
of things in their order from those which are first to those which are 
last. (Influx, 5.) 


The universe is a work cohering from firsts to lasts, depending on 
one God as the body on the soul. It was so created that God may be 
everywhere present and hold all and every part of it together as one 
perpetually, which is to preserve it. . . . The created universe is a one, 
a complex of uses in successive order for the human race, from which 
is the angelic heaven. (True Christian Religion, 13.) 

The universe is a work cohering from firsts to lasts, because it is a 
work continent of ends, causes, and effects in an indissoluble connection. 
It is a work continent of divine love, wisdom, and uses as ends, causes, 
and effects altogether coherent from firsts to lasts. The particular 
parts adapt themselves to the whole, and the whole disposes them into 
such a form that they may agree. (/did., 47.) 

A universe with all its several parts is a work cohering as one, so 
that one part cannot be touched and effected without communicating 
to the rest some sensible perception of it. It is from this quality of 
order in the universe that there is something similar in all created 
things in the universe. (/did., 60.) 

The consistence of all things depends on order, and there are mani- 
fold orders general and particular, and there is one which is the most 
universal of all, and on which the general and particular depend in 


a continued series, and that, the most universal one, enters into all, as _ 


the essence itself into form, and pom ane thus only, they make a one. 
(Ibid, 679.) 

be hapt together in their order and connection, 
it is necessary that there should be universals from which they exist, 
and in which they subsist; and also that. the particulars should in a 
certain image relate to their universals ; otherwise the whole with the 
parts would perish. This relation is the cause of the preservation of 
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all things of the universe from the first day of creation to this time and 
hereafter. (/did., 714.)* 


Even to naturalists the evidence of the operation here of 
some mighty law is not to be denied. They see it in the 
comparative anatomy and structure of plants and animals. 
Typical forms more or less pronounced are found to exist 
in species which otherwise are far apart from one another. 

The complex relations and mutual interdependence dis- 
covered by the naturalist are seen to link together every 
animal and vegetable form, with the ever-changing earth 
which supports them, into one grand organic whole (Wallace’s 
Geographical Distribution of Animals, Vol. II., p. 553). The 
character of the animals of past ages compared with those 
of later periods, or of the present day, exhibit more stri- 
kingly than any other feature of the animal kingdom, the 
thoughtful connection, as Agassiz terms it, which unites all 
living beings through all ages into one great system, inti- 
mately linked together from beginning to end. (Agassiz’s 
Contributions to Natural History of United States, Vol. L, 
p. 118.) 

On another page Agassiz expresses himself on the subject 
thus ;— 


The most surprising feature of the animal kingdom seems to me to 
rest, not in its diversity, but in the circumstance that being endowed 
with such different and such unequal gifts, it should, nevertheless, con- 
stitute an harmonious whole intelligibly connected in all its parts. The 
degrees of relationship existing between animals is most diversified. 
The existence of different systems of affinity between animals and 
plants which have not the most remote genealogical connection, which 
live in the most distant parts of the world, which have existed in periods 
long gone by in the history of our earth, is a fact beyond dispute. 
(Agassiz’s Contributions to Natural History of United States, Vol. I., 
p- 21.) 


* Other references are these: “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 3739, 4523, 5413, 6044, 
8716, 10044; “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 29, 55, 194; “ Divine Providence,” 
3; “Apocalypse Revealed,” 31; “Conjugial Love,” 85; “True Christian 
Religion,” 10, 13. 
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If, then, there is this connection among the parts of the 
_ Whole, so that each part is by innumerable but definite rela- 
tions conjoined to all the other parts, it is plain that each 
species in the kingdom of nature must have come into being 
in the order of its life ; for in that order only could it be- 
come a constituent in the Whole. It must have a nature of 
definite properties that it may fill a special place in the 
divine economy. And such species came into being in the 
beginning, not by progenitors in the natural world, but by 
creation by the God of the universe. 
Swedenborg says : — 


‘Many and great absurdities have crept into the minds of men, and 
thence through the heads of innovators, into the church, in consequence 
of their not understanding the order in which God created the universe 
and all and every part of it. . . . God is Order itself, and from Himself, 
He introduced the most perfect order, because all things which He 
created were good, as it is read in the book of creation. . . . It is to be 
held that all things in the universe were created in their order, so that 
they may subsist each one by itself, and that from the beginning they 
were so created that they may conjoin themselves to the universal order, 
to the intent that each particular may subsist in the universe, and thus 
make one. But to refer to some examples: ... every beast of the 
earth, every bird of the air, every fish of the sea, every reptile, nay, every 
worm, even to the moth, is created according to order; in like manner 
every tree of forest and of orchard, every shrub and every herb accord- 
ing to its order; and moreover every stone and every mineral, even to 
every particle of the dust of the earth is according to its order. (True 

Christian Religion, 52-54.) 


In this stupendous order there is a divine purpose, to 
understand which even in slight degree it is necessary that 
we should be instructed in the laws and effects of influx. 
A brief statement of this divine purpose is that “there is 
a wonderful and stupendous order by which one thing is for 
the sake of another, and all and everything for the sake of 
man and his eternal life.” (True Christian Religion, 35.) 

We are further told : — 


It is from order that the earth produces vegetables, and that vege- 
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tables nourish animals, and that both the latter and the former are of 
use to man, for food, for raiment, and for pleasure. . . . Created things 
succeed in such an order that one is for another, and they are perpetual 
ends which are uses, and are . . . constantly so directed that they may 
return to God from whom they are. (Apocalypse Explained, 1129.) 


Now, if “from the beginning all things in the universe 
were created in their order,” if every beast of the earth, 


bird of the air, and fish of the sea; every tree, shrub, and 


herb, in like manner, that is, in the beginning, were created 
each in its own order, then certainly they were not created 
with undeveloped organizations so that as primordial forms 


_ they were indistinguishable from each other ; for then there 


could have been “in the beginning,” no beast, no bird, no 
fish, no tree, shrub, or herb, but the non-differentiated mass 
of matter from which they were to be developed according 
to the supposed laws of evolution. Nor, therefore, could it 
be said that the Creator when He created the universe 
stamped upon every beast and every tree its own order un- 
less it were perfect order. So we are told that God “ intro- 
duced the most perfect order” into the universe. And 
every primeval beast after his kind and tree after its kind 
were as perfect at the moment of their creation as are the 
beasts and trees of to-day which have come down from 
them through innumerable generations. 
For we are told that — 


By means of the heat and light of the sun of the spiritual world, in 
which the Lord is, order was made, and from it He sends forth heat 


- and light which pervade the universe from the firsts to the lasts of it 


and produce the life of men and every animal, and also the vegetative 
soul in every germ upon the earth; and those two flow into all and 


every thing, and cause everything to live and grow according to the 
order impressed upon them at the creation. (True Christian Religion, 


63.) 


That is, animals live and vegetables grow now according 
to the order impressed upon the first animals and vegetables 
from which all present forms in the two kingdoms have 
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descended. If animals of the present day are descended 
from progenitors unlike themselves, it could not be said 
that they are now living according to the order in which 
they were created. 

In another place we shall learn that the order of the cre- 
ated universe was established and is conserved by the opera- 
tion of law. Here, however, will be given only certain 
unequivocal statements from Swedenborg that this order is 
unchanged and unchangeable. The importance of. this 
point leads me to give copious quotations. He says : — 


Every beast, bird, fish, or insect is known from its nature according 
to which is the instinct of each. So of everything in the vegetable 
kingdom which is known by its fruit and seed, in which its essence is 
innate; nor can anything else be produced from thence but what is sim- 
ilar to itself and its own. (True Christian Religion, 145.) 

Unless spiritual substance were together with material things in the 
earth no seed could be impregnated from the inmost parts, and thence 
grow wonderfully withouf any deviation from the first stamen even to 
the fruit and new seeds. (/did., 470.) : 

In the time of spring and summer beasts come . . . to the instinct ef 
prolification, and also of the education of their offspring, which is done 
in the greatest freedom because it is the reigning love implanted in 
them by creation for the sake of preserving the universe in the state 
created. 496.) 


The Lord through the Divine from Himself provides that all things 
should be kept together in the order in which and into which they were 
created; and because the Divine Proceeding operates this, it follows 
that all this is of the Divine Providence. (Divine Providence, 55.) 

All things that are out of man and serve him for use are secondary 
ends of creation, which in the aggregate have relation to all things 
which are in the three kingdoms, the animal, the vegetable, and the 
mineral; since the things that are therein proceed constantly according 
to the laws of Divine Order established at the first creation. (/did., 
332.) 

There are two things which produce all the effects in the universe, 


Life and Nature; and they produce them according to order when life 
from within actuates nature. (Influx, 10.) 


To deduce from the seed of Adam alone the allurements . . . by 
which . . . the minds of all men in the universe are determined, would 
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be like deriving birds of every wing from one egg, beasts of every 
nature from one seed, and trees of every kind of fruit from one root. 
(Coronis, 35.) 


That, of course, is the beginning, as Adam is supposed to 
be the first man. 


In the world Divine order appears from the sun, the moon, the stars, 
and the planets. The sun to appearance makes years, days, hours, . . . 
and spring, summer, autumn, and winter; and .. . morning, midday, 
evening, and night. .... In the time of spring by the union of heat 
and light at that season, the fowls of heaven and the animals of the 
earth return into the love of prolification . . . while vegetables return 
into the endeavor and act of producing leaves, flowers, and fruit and 
therein seeds to perpetuate their kind to eternity, and to multiply it ad 


infinitum. (Apocalypse Explained, 1129.) 


A universal law impressed and so implanted from creation in every- 
thing alive, and not alive, is that everything in which there is power 
wills to produce its like, and to multiply its species to infinity and to 
eternity. (/did., 1004.) 

By vegetative soul is understood the conatus and effort of producing 
a vegetable from its seed progressively even to new seeds, and thereby 
of multiplying itself to infinity, and propagating itself to eternity; for 
there is as it were an idea of what is infinite and eternal in every vege- 
table . . . as it is in the animal kingdom where new prolifications or 
fructifications of the same species or family takes place. (/did., 1203.) 

It is a law of Divine order that all things from ultimates should re- 
turn to the first from which they are derived. . . . The seed is the first 
of the tree; this latter rising out of the earth from the former, growing 
into branches, blossoming, producing fruits, and storing up seeds in 
them, return thus to the [origin] from which it was derived. The case 
is the same with every shrub, plant, and flower. The seed is also the 
first of an animal . . . and when it comes to maturity, it has seed in 
itself. Thus everything in the animal kingdom as well as everything 
in the vegetable kingdom, rises from its first to its last, and from the 
last rises again to the first from which it was derived. (/did., Divine 
Wisdom, 8.) 


There is in every seed the wonderful faculty of producing in order 
its own vegetable even to new seeds; so that in every seed there is an 
idea of the infinite and eternal. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 60.) 


An author is not likely to express himself at all times 


with such precision as to cut off all danger of misinterpre- 
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tation. And the language of Swedenborg, generally clear, 
and to the careful reader rarely misleading, has sometimes 
unintentionally been twisted and garbled to support views 
not only erroneous, but quite incompatible with the general 
spirit of his teachings. But taking these citations together, 
as the light of each strikes on the others, I think it may 
be said that no fair-minded competent critic will doubt that 
they distinctly mean that the order in which the different 
species of animals and vegetables were created in the be- 
ginning is the order in which they exist to-day. I speak 
not here of the order of succession, but of order as under- 
stood in the case before us, which Swedenborg has defined 
in the beginning of the chapter from which I have largely 
quoted. “Order,” says he, “is the quality of the disposi- 
tion, determination, and activity of the parts, substances, or 
entities which make the form whence is the state” (True 
Christian Religion, 52). Keeping this definition before us 
it may be safely affirmed that in no way can the sense of 

the passages here collated be forced into consistency with 
- the notion of the protoplasmic origin of animals and plants, 
save by holding that the words “ creation ” and “birth” are 
synonomous to each other. These words with Swedenborg 
are used distinctively, which will be made plain on another 
page. - 

That there is such a stupendous order according to which 
all entities in the three kingdoms of nature are disposed 
among themselves, every species of animal and of vegetable 
having its own place in the grand Whole, is obviously the 
effect of some mighty law of formation. 

Here I had intended to enter upon a carefully prepared 
explanation of that abstruse subject, which is especially 
abstruse in the important feature of it which we meet at 
this stage of our enquiry, the subject of discrete degrees. 
But in considering the recondite truths underneath the 
common definition of the term, and the want of interest, 
generally speaking, in matters of such profundity, I have 
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concluded that the better way, perhaps, is to quote the 
sentences of Swedenborg which we accept as the postulates 
of such explanation, making such remarks only as will, in 
a general way, show how those sentences should be under- — 
stood as being the expressions of closely related truths. 
On another occasion I had prepared, as a branch of the 
doctrine of discrete degrees, an outline of the topic now 
before us, which I intended on some future occasion to fill 
out and apply to my present subject; but should I do so, 
this exposition would be carried on to what would be, doubt- 
less, a tedious length. I transfer, therefore, to these pages 
a part of the outline to which I have referred. 

I have shown elsewhere that forms are more or less per- 
fect as are the degrees by which they are determined, 
“ because all predicates follow their subjects” (Divine Love 
and Wisdom, 200) ; and that the natural world is discrimi- 
nated from the spiritual world by discrete degrees; there 
being in both worlds one only substance in its two forms 
of spiritual substance and material substance, the latter 
being derived from the former by the process of aggregation 
in such a way as to cause the sensible properties of spiritual 
substance to disappear, and the sensible properties of mate- 
rial substance to come into existence at the instant of the 
change. Now if the difference in the physical properties 
of two or more kinds of matter is caused by a difference in 
their forms, as I have elsewhere shown, and if forms differ 
from each other according to discrete degrees, then it is 
evident that the varieties in the natural world are primarily 
differentiated from each other, not by forms, but by the 
operation of that law which arranges and limits the mae: 
that is, the law of discrete degrees. 

Things thus differing from and being related to iis 
other according to degrees, each kind of matter is in a 
degree of its own, and thus each created thing in reference 
to all the others is nearer to or farther from perfection ; 
and if we knew in any given case the form of. matter in the 
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next degree above, and that next below, in perfection, we 
should find the series in the characteristic triplicate order 
of discrete degrees. In its bearing upon the doctrine of 
correspondence as founded in the law of causation, this 
truth is all-important ; but it concerns us now as it is re- 
lated to the subject immediately before us — that of varieties 
in the created universe. 

But according to discrete degrees is the order in which 
are the three forms of substance —the spiritual sun, the 
spiritual world, and the natural world. How then, if the 
natural world is in one degree —the ultimate —can the 
material substances of the natural world be also differenti- 
ated from each other by degrees in triplicate series? The 
answer is : — ae 

In the most perfect form the wholes are as the parts, and the parts 


as the wholes; the distinction is only as between similar things greater 
and less. (Heaven and Hell, 62.) 


In the greatest and least of all things are degrees. (Divine Love 
and Wisdom, 274.) 
In the least things and in the greatest, the heavenly form is a man. 


Hence the universal heaven is a man, every society is a man, each angel 
isaman. (Heaven and Hell, 78.) 


Every idea of good and truth .. . is an image of the whole heaven. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 4946.) 


That the various forms of matter are so differentiated 
_ seems to be the logical outcome of these quoted words, but 
we have an explicit reenforcing statement from Swedenborg 
that differences in the three kingdoms of the natural world 
are caused by differences in the degrees according to which 
those things were formed : — 


Without a knowledge of these degrees nothing can be known of the 
difference of life between . . . men and beasts, or of the difference be- 
tween the more perfect and the imperfect beasts; or of the difference 
between the forms of the vegetable kingdom and between the materials 
which compose the mineral kingdom. Whence it may appear that those 
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who are ignorant of these degrees cannot from any judgment see causes. 
. . » Causes do not produce effects by continuity, but discretely, for a 
cause is one thing and an effect another; there is a difference as be. 
tween prior and posterior, or as between the thing forming and the 
things formed. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 185.) 


The implication here is that among those recited differ- 
ences the more perfect are the cause of the more imperfect, 
the distinction between the one and the other being as be- 
tween prior and posterior, and also as between the thing 
forming and the thing formed. This is in entire harmony 
with the statement that, in the formation of degrees, one is 
derived from another successively, as congregates from sim- 
ples, and from congregates, composites. But it must not be 
lost sight of that this descent of forms is predicated of the 
creative force in action in the realm of spiritual life. They 
are primarily in the spiritual sun, and secondarily in the 
spiritual world ; and exist in the natural world by the action 
of an adjunctive creative force by which they become ma- 
terialized in the natural world. 

These differences, then, even those in the materials of the 
mineral kingdom, exist according to degrees ; so as respects 
two things nearest related to each other by least difference, 
the less perfect is formed by the more perfect. And this 
process of formation of the lower from the higher takes 
place, not by the conversion by continuous change of one* 
form into another, but by a discrete step—a simultaneous 
rearrangement of all the units in the structure which would 
bring into being a new form, which would be to the form 
from whence it was produced as an effect to.a cause, and so 
on in successive formations tothe last. This genetic suc- 
cession of forms, and of the degrees of life in which the 
forms are, is a feature in the doctrine of discrete degrees 
of the very highest importance. The discovery by natural- 
ists of the remarkable structural relations existing between 
higher and lower forms in both the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and which we know must exist as an effect of the 
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operation of this law, is the foundation on which the theory 
of development mainly rests. All naturalists agree that the 
strange relations to which we have referred exist, and it 
may be seen that they are of just such a kind as the operas 
tion of this law would effect — decreasing ees: of 
structure, step by step. 

The truths which a study of these relations reveals are 
the weapons with which the evolutionist defends his cause, 
and assails the doctrine of teleology, or the creation of the 
universe with design, and thus for a final purpose by an 
Infinite Creator. But to the New Church has been revealed 
the law which in its range covers the entire ground, and in 
series within series of ends, causes, and effects proclaims 
design in this unbroken chain of successive formations. It 
is the law which holds sway in the derivation of the lower 
from the higher formative organisms which exist in the spir- 
itual sun (True Christian Religion, 33); but though it does 
not imply a like descent in the order of the creation of ani- 
mal and vegetable forms in the natural world, it does involve 
this, that the bonds of affinity among them when they come 
into being in the natural world would be manifested in ex- 
act-accordance with the law of their primitive formation. 
The spiritual sun is prior in existence to its counterpart in 
ultimates, the natural sun and world ; and that these primi- 
tives which exist in the spiritual sun “ may appear and per- 
form use in the natural world, and stand fixed and endure, 
they must be materialized, that is filled with matters of the 
natural world” (Divine Love and Wisdom, 315.) This 
branch of the subject, however, will receive attention later 
on. 

From the citations given, in which the operation of law 
in the genesis of forms by diserete steps is declared, there 
is, certainly, a plenary explanation of the cause of varieties 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms in the natural world, 
and for that matter, in the mineral kingdom also. But, 
nevertheless, I propose to show by distinct statements from 
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Swedenborg that the “varieties” in the created universe 
are caused by degrees— degrees of form and life in their 
almost endless gradations ; and I quote as follows : — . 


The only substance, the [spiritual] sun, proceeding by means of at- 
mospheres through degrees of continuity ... and at the same time 
through discrete degrees . . . produces the varieties of all things in the 
created universe. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 300.) 

Since the greatest and least things are forms of both kinds of de- 
grees, there is a connection of them from firsts to ultimates; for simil- 
itude conjoins them. But still not any the least thing is the same as 
another; thus there is a distinction of all things particular and most 
particular. Not any the least thing in any form, or among any forms, 
_ is the same with another, because in the greatest things there are similar 
degrees, and the greatest things consist of the leasts; and as such de- 
grees are in the greatest things, and there are perpetual differences 
from highest to lowest, and from center to circumferences, according to 
them, it follows that there are not any of the lesser and least of these 
things in which there are similar degrees that are the same. (/did., 226.) 


Hence the diversity in the properties of forms is caused 
by precisely this, that every created form is in a different 
degree from that of every other created form. And the 
scope therefore of this law of differentiation reaches all 
parts of the created universe. It caused the goat to differ 
from the sheep at creation even as they differ at the present 
day,; the oak from the mosses, the pear from the peach, and 
the rose from the lily.* 

This wonderful ordination of animal and vegetable species 
in the natural world is an admitted fact of science, and there 
is therefore no ground of contention at this point as be- 
tween science and the revelations of the New Church. But 
the church declares that the order discoverable in the nat- 
ural world was preestablished in the spiritual world, and is 
the order which will subsist to eternity. To this the evolu- 
tionist dissents. 


* The reader who desires a rational explanation of this profound and in- 
teresting principle of New-Church philosophy is referred to papers in the 
New-Jerusalem Magazine, for the years 1878, 1879, and 1880. 
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“The mineral .kingdom,” says Swedenborg, “is for the 
vegetable, and the vegetable for the animal” (Apocalypse 
Explained, 1226), and if one subserves and is necessary to 


the existence of the other, and creation is progressive, then 


the order of the progression would be determined in accord- 
ance with that subservience. 

Hence it may be seen that the primitive forms of the 
higher orders of being may, in the natural world, come into 
sentient and vegetative life in the inverse order of their 
primitive /formation ; their creation in the natural world 
would thus be postponed to just that period, when in the 
Divine Economy they could subserve their respective uses 
in their places in the created universe, for which uses they 
were designed and brought into being. We understand 
this genesis of forms to have taken place in the beginning ; 
and any adequate conception of what those forms are in the 
spiritual sun as compared with what they are in the natural 
world, is as impossible as it is to have an adequate concep- 
tion of substance in the spiritual sun as compared with 
matter in the natural world. 

The paleontological history, or as it otherwise is called, the 
historical succession of the different groups of animals and 
vegetables, and the progressive differentiation of these 
groups in the successive periods of the earth’s history, are 
not explicitly referred to by Swedenborg in his works. He 
does state, however, that man was the last created. “When 
the terraqueous globe with all things on it was finished, 
then man was created; and into him were collated all 
things of divine order from first to last’ (Last Judgment, 9). 
In Swedenborg’s own mind, therefore, the paleontological 
history of species would not contravene the system of cos- 
mogony set forth in his works, whatever that system may 


- be. There is, however, no such progressive differentiation 


of these groups as is implied in the extract from Haeckel. 


How far he is correct according to other authorities, has 


been already brought before the reader. 
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It seems, moreover, to be a fair inference, that if, as stated 
by Swedenborg, man was the last creation in the organisms 
of sentient life, the organism highest in rank next to man 
succeeded in its creation those below it in rank. There was 
evidently an order of succession in the creation, and the 
last created in that order being the highest and most per- 
fect, implies that the first was the lowest and most imper- 
fect; and besides that the intermediate steps were deter- 
mined by the same law of order which determined the 
beginning and the end. 

There are blanks, however, along the line of succession 
in the natural world, which, as we have already shown, are 
known to exist. This state of things is not only inexplain- 
able by the theory of evolution, it is incompatible with it; 
but it is in agreement with the New-Church system of cos- 
mogony, and gives it support. | 

Recalling the language of Swedenborg previously quoted 
we have before us the important truth that all animal and 
vegetable species originate in the spiritual world. They 
owe their existence in the natural world to the operation of 
that law which effects the descent of their souls into nature, 
where by taking from its elements a clothing they become 
animals and vegetables in our world. 

Now no animal can exist in the spiritual world or natural 
world, or stated in other words, in the universe, which has 
not a specific place which he fills in the grand whole. This 
is because that place is where its concomitant degree of 
life is, which can be in no other place in the organic whole. 
There it is either higher or lower in rank, according to the 
law of degrees, than any created form in the universe. But 
‘in the divine economy there is not a descent of all spiritual 
forms in the order of their rank, into the natural world, but 
it is so ordered by infinite wisdom as to subserve in myste- 
rious ways the needs of man. (Arcana Ceelestia, 4258, 
4259, 9090, 9577; Heaven and Hell, 176; Last Judgment, 
27; Apocalypse Explained, §§2, 781 ; Conjugial Love, 12.) 
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‘There cannot be a single species of animal or vegetable 
life which does not contribute to the welfare of the human 
race. This is through the potency of the flow of life in its 
direct action upon lower organisms which becomes recipro- 
cal as respects the human race. Its work may be illustrated 
and sometimes exemplified in what is called reflex action. 
This is influx. 

The coordination of these spiritual forces to the needs of 
the human race is of Infinite Wisdom, and of that alone. 

Now we are told by Swédenborg that there are animals 
in the spiritual world which were never seen in the natural 
world. Then they have not all been clothed with matter. 
Generally speaking, the primitives in the spiritual sun de- 
scend into the spiritual world, clothe themselves with the 
substances of that world, and then descend into the natural 
world and clothe themselves with its matter. But not so 
with them all. There is an infinitely wise Providence in the 
limitations of the operations of this law of spiritual descent. 
I shall not attempt to explain it in detail here. He who 
would know something of the great truths which pertain to 
it must grasp in some degree the import of the mystical 
formula, “all in all, all in every part.” This in a way has 
curiously entered into the doctrine of evolution under the 
name of pangenesis. (Darwin, Descent of Man, Vol. L, 
p. 271; Mivart, Origin of Species, p. 19; Spencer, Principles 
of Biology, Vol. I., p. 67; Darwin, Variation of Animals and 
Plants, Vol. II., pp. 442, 444.) This formula means that the 
cosmos is one stupendous whole, each unit of which has 
imparted to it from all the others, and therefore to all the 
others imparts, influx, either direct or reciprocal. 

Thus the philosophy of the New Church accounts for the 
missing links in the paleontological succession ; and by log- 
ical deduction therefrom the result of the researches of 
biologists in this direction might have been foreseen. 

In the animal and vegetable kingdoms, considered each in 
its entirety, the descent in rank ends, it is alleged, in a spe- 
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cies which instead of being, as the case seems to require, 
either a well-defined animal or vegetable, is found to be 
possessed of properties not of the species of lowest rank of 
one of the kingdoms, but of both. Specific properties 
which would cause the naturalist to assign it to one of the 
two kingdoms are found to coexist with other properties 
which would cause him to assign it to the other. While 
therefore the greatest difference in the premises exists be- 
tween the species of the highest rank in their respective 
kingdoms, yet that difference becomes so nearly obliterated 
in the species of the lowest rank that the naturalist is con- 
fessedly baffled in the attempt exclusively to assign these, 
the so-called “ protista,” to either kingdom. 

These are called primary creatures, or protista. They 
show in their external form, in their internal structure, and 
in all their vital phenomena, such a ‘remarkable mixture of 
animal and vegetable properties, that they cannot with per- 
fect justice be assigned to the animal or to the vegetable 
kingdom. (Haeckel, History of Creation, Vol. II., p. 47.) 

Whether the species called protista make the bounds 
where the animal and vegetable kingdoms close, or whether 
there be microscopic organisms in rank far beneath those 
now called protista, it is not necessary now to determine. 
Neither is it necessary to define with exactness this com- 
pound life, to learn whether according to the principles of 
the New-Church philosophy there is a blending of the two 
conditions of life in a common life-action in one species; 
or a distinct concurring action of animal and vegetable life, 
yet apart from each other, in the same species. Precisely 
the matter before us is as to the existence of any forms of 
life which at once possess properties of both the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. 

I shall not enter here upon an explanation in detail of a 
truth which, in an important way, pertains to this part of 
our subject, since on another occasion, I have, as I conceive, 
established, by citations from Swedenborg, the proposition 
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which sets forth the law which obtains in “varieties” ; that 
is, the law which determines species in the two kingdoms of 
nature. Nevertheless, I must, with brevity of statement, 
enable the intelligent reader to see that the truth involved 
in this branch of the common subject is an essential part 
of the philosophy of the New Church. 

The animal kingdom and the vegetable kingdom are in 
like order as between themselves as are the three heavens 
in respect to each other. Moreover, the species in each 
. kingdom in its entirety are in an order among themselves 
similar to that which reigns among the societies of each one 
of the heavens. For in the creation of the kingdoms of the 
heavens and of the kingdoms of the world, the order every- 
where prevailing was effected by the force of the same 
mighty law —the descent of spiritual forms, the lower from 
the higher, by discrete steps. The difference as to their 
respective trinal organizations is very great, because the 
heavens in their totality are related to the kingdoms of the 
world as two of the terms of a trinal series of discrete 
degrees, distinguished from each other as the spiritual from 
the natural world. Notwithstanding ‘this, yet as is the 
higher form—the heavens—so is the lower, on its own 
plane, the animal, and also the vegetable kingdom. What-. 
ever therefore is predicable of the order of the heavens is 
alike predicable, under modifications inseparable, of the order 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

We have definite instruction in relation to the heavens. 
The universal heaven of our earth consists of three heavens 
distinguished from each other according to discrete degrees. 
They are called respectively highest, middle, and lowest. 
Thus also it is with the natural world which consists of 
three kingdoms, the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral, 
each in its complex. But each heaven is in like manner 
distinguished into its three heavens, and we may get a 
clearer conception of this bifold order by conceiving of 
the degrees in which each heaven is by itself as commen- 
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cing from the centre and extending to the circumference. 
Now the effect would be that the extreme boundaries of the 
lowest heaven would stand in closest proximity to the ex- 
treme boundary of the second heaven; and these extreme 
boundaries would be related to each other in the same way 
as the central societies of each one of the two heavens are 
related to one another. But the difference between the 
societies of the two heavens at their extreme boundaries 
would be the least, and the difference between the societies 
of the two heavens at their centres would be greatest, be- — 
cause the difference from centre to circumference in each 
heaven grows less and less; apply this to the boundaries of 
the animal kingdom and vegetable kingdom, and it is plain 
that animal life thus at its extremes, and vegetable life at 
its extremes, quite probably could not be distinguished from 
each other. | 

Now the existence of intermediate forms lying between 
those of higher and lower discrete degrees, and having the 
properties of both, which causes them to be a bond joining 
the one to the other, is referred to by Swedenborg under 
various terms according to the subject of which these inter- 
mediate forms are predicable. «It is the spiritual of the ce- 
lestial, and celestial of the spiritual; the cutaneous envel- 
ope ; and it is also called by the general term intermediate. 
Here I copy some of the passages which bear upon this 
interesting and instructive chapter in New-Church phil- 
-osophy : — 

Intermediates are those which accede to one part, and proceed from 


another, thus are between those which are in a prior degree and those 
which are in a posterior, for the sake of conjunction. (Arcana Ceeles- 
tia, 8714.) 

By intermediates . . . the celestial kingdom flows in into the spiritual, 
but not the reverse, for all influx is effected through intermediates from 
interiors to exteriors, but not from exteriors to interiors; from which 
consideration it is evident that intermediates are extremities. (/did., 
8796.) 

The third or inmost heaven is conjoined with the second or middle 
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heaven by intermediate angels who are called celestial-spiritual and 
spiritual-celestial angels. (Apocalypse Explained, 322.) 

The medium uniting the inmost heaven with the middle . . . must be 
last, that it may be first in what follows on account of conjunction. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 9596.) | 

Mediate angelic societies are of such a genius that they can accede 
to the good of both heavens. They are what constitute the uniting 
medium. (/did., 9670.) 

They who are intermediate between the celestial kingdom and the 
spiritual kingdom of the Lord [are they] through whom is effected influx, 
communication, and conjunction. (/did., 8802.) 


From all which it may be safely affirmed that the exist- 
ence of species with the properties of what are called pro- 
tista is a logical deduction from the postulates of the system 
of spiritual philosophy set forth in the writings of the New 
Church. 


GILBERT HAWKES. 
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PERCEPTION.* 


It is no part of our purpose to present a novelty, nor to 
formulate a new scheme of doctrine; neither is it required 
_ that any presentation of the New-Church teaching respect- 
ing perception should do anything further than convey a 
rationally prepared and digestible statement of the truth as 
it exists in the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. But just 
as it would disadvantage the theme in hand to add thereto 
the conceits of merely human intelligence and investigation, — 
so would it be despoiled of its truest features were it at- 
tempted to seek acceptance for it upon the ground of dog- 
matic authority. The only credential that truth claims for 
itself, or can claim, is its inherent power of illumination. To 
be sure, as springing forth from the divine, truth fer se is 
divine ; but directly it passes the distinguishing line between 
the divine and the human; immediately it enters on the 
plane of human finiteness, its claim rests solely on what it 
achieves there. 

We seek not to take from the original holiness and po- 
tency of truth, but we need to be forewarned that truth 
carries no effect to the mind of man until it reaches him, 
and when it reaches him it is henceforth a question of human 
states as to whether it will be retained in its illuminating 
purity, or obscured, and even overturned by falsity. This 
consideration it was necessary to premise, lest either party 
to the study should mistake his mode of receiving truth 
for truth itself. 

One word more before we cross the threshold of our | 
theme. It does not follow that the citation of our teacher's 
language is an untarnished expression of his doctrine; for 
the mental background, against which a quotation is made 
to stand, determines the meaning of the words quoted in the 


* A lecture delivered at the New-Church Theological School, May 10, 1900. 
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place where they are quoted. If the words of the Lord’s 
servant were presented in such a framework of self-derived 
intelligence as may take from their true relation and propor- 
tion, how is it possible, without resetting the whole, to com- 
pass the right intention and teaching? Our endeavor, then, 
must be to record doctrine in its own light, allowing the 
setting of each gem to be compounded of irrefutable truth 
alone. 

In the hope of discovering what Emanuel Swedenborg 
means when, in those writings which are the guarantee that 
He in whom there is no darkness at all has, in these latter 
days, come “to give light to them that sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death,” and therein setting forth the doc- 
trines of heaven, when I say he employs the word /fercep- 
tion, it may be useful to make preliminary enquiry as to its 
meaning. First, what did the term mean in language ? and 
secondly, what does it mean in doctrine? It is by no means 
necessary to believe that the range of meaning in each case 
is the same. Nor is it too often remembered that the usages 
of language can help towards definiteness as to the boundary 
of doctrine. | 

First, then, with respect to the value of the term percep- 
tion in language. What is its sterling value? It may not 
be generally supposed that a study of Swedenborg’s language 
through spectacles of his native tongue’s providing would 
advance our endeavors to obtain clear and precise notions of 
his meaning; yet such we venture to opine is the case. It 
is not suggested that such a study can reveal the total con- 
tents of signification ; but as language is the outmost struc- 
ture of thought, it does seem advisable to make acquaintance 
with the material of language in order to know what texture 
it has, and, therefore, what quality and form it may impart 
to the conception bodied forth. 

The word perception, from the Latin perceptio, which is 
etymologically “a thorough grasp,” in the language of Cicero 
described, in the first place, the process of ingathering at- 
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tained results, and only in a derivative and secondary way, 
as perceptiones animi, the notions or ideas of the mind. Now 
it is to be presumed that in using the language of ancient 
Rome, the Swedish seer employed its parts and took advan- 
tage of its facilities, first after the manner in which it was 
used by the scholars of his day, a manner which he had © 
much opportunity to acquire before his divine illumination, 
and secondly, under the light of that particular tint which is 
given to a language when used by one whose native tongue 
it is not. But it is to be noticed that the perceptio of Cicero- 
nian Latin is paralleled by t#sam/ande, “an ingathering,” 
of Swedenborg’s native speech. That the special feature of 
the word here brought out is never defaced from it in Swe- 
denborg’s use, it may be safely declared, will be the conclu- 
sion of every student of the subject at present engaging us, 
if he seeks Swedenborg’s teaching concerning it. Though 
employed in a variety of meanings, we shall discover that 
the permanent factor in its intention is an acquisition of suf- 
ficiently attested results. What several shades may be 
thrown upon the permanent color, as a substratum of sense, 
remain to be known by the judicious study of its meaning 

in doctrine. | 

We venture to present this consideration, because it calls 
attention to the material which was laid up in the memory 
of the Lord’s servant, and which was used for the expres- — 
sion in human phrase of those doctrines which the Lord 
gave the world through this especially prepared means. 

And now while we have before us the value of perception 
as a coin of human language, it will be well to separate it 
from any other that it may be easily confounded with. 
_ Though it is nowhere to be found in classical Latin, Sweden- 
borg, like the philosophic writers of his day, employs the 
word, apperception. From this fact alone —that is, from 
the fact of employing an unusual word — it is obvious that it 
embodies an idea in some way distinct from perception, some 
modification, or some enlargement. It would appear, how- 
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ever, to denote a tendency toward perception, or something 
that would lead up to it, or be similar to it, but not percep- 
tion ; something, may be, which would be helpful in the in- 
gathering of specific results, and yet not that ingathering. 
It is, therefore, lamentable that anything should be done 
by which, in the writings of Swedenborg, the distinction be- 
tween perception and apperception should be obscured or ob- 
literated. But of this we shall speak further under our next 
division. 

We turn at once to the consideration of the meaning 
which belongs to perception in doctrine, and .we are immedi- 
ately met by the difference in the use of the term in the 
New Church and outside her. If we were to speak with a 
student unacquainted with the terminology proper to New- 
Church thought, of perception, he would altogether misun- 
derstand us. Why so? Is it that the term takes on a new 
connotation in the New-Church doctrine? The student of 
modern psychology employs the word for the purpose of 
describing in general the act of consciousness whereby ex- 
ternal objects are apprehended. It ts also usual to recog- 
nize in this usage two phases of perception: an external 
perception, which is practically synonymous with sensation, 
and internal perception, which takes account of sensation 
from within. Still there is a general consensus of opinion 
in favor of regarding sensation as the basis of perception of 
either kind. The mere mention of this fact will be suffi- 
cient to enable us to contrast the teaching of Swedenborg, 
and to appreciate it. 

In approaching the doctrine of perception in the New- 
Church spiritual philosophy, we must put aside the tempta- 
tion to believe that the term is used by Swedenborg with 
equal and coextensive meaning wherever it is found in his 
writings. Nevertheless we may expect to find that it will 
retain always the same core of meaning, with shades of dif- 
ference arising from the degree of which it is predicated, or 
the intensity of its own quality. But we will not anticipate. 
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It will best serve to render us a clear comprehension of the 
case if now we seek some appreciation of the difference 
between apperception and perception. 

It will be sufficiently obvious as we proceed, that the peo- 
ple of the Most Ancient Church, represented by Adam in 
the Old Testament Scriptures, on account of that church’s 
special quality, enjoyed the faculty of perception ; but, as 
marking this faculty off from apperception, it is worthy of 
note that the herald of the New Dispensation nowhere de- 
scribes the faculty of these celestial people as apperception. 
It is abundantly shown, moreover, that while the power of 
apperception is a function of the natural, or even the unre- 
generate, mind,' perception is a state only of the celestial 
man ; that whereas the truly perceptive mind can take cog- 
nizance of all that the apperceptive can, the reverse is not 
the case ; for though perception covers the ground of apper- 
ception, it is not given to the latter to range the field of the 
former.* Indeed, we are told how greatly the perception 
of spiritual beings exceeds this power of outward observa- 
tion. If this were not sufficient to indicate the distinction 
we should point to the relative stations of perception and 
conscience, and observe only that apperception is, at its 
highest, an activity of conscience. Being, therefore, an 
operation of conscience, apperception is relatively lower than 
conscience, and exists in the plane of consciousness.s And 
although there are three degrees of apperception, they are 
each of the external mind only.® It is on this account that 
spirits who have only recently passed from this world still 
enjoy apperception, though they may not know perception.” | 
In fact, it seems most probable that Swedenborg means by 
apperception just what the modern psychologist means by 
perception. 

To make our contrast more serviceable let us seek to de- 


*“Arcana Ccelestia,” 6256. */did., 2150, 3132, 3451, 5274, 5639, 6249, 
6675, 8460. /bid., 1640. 4 Jbid., 1914, 2144. Jbid., 4256. Jbid., 5141. 
” Jbid., 1757; “ Heaven and Hell,” 356. 
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fine and describe the characters of this more external faculty. 
It is well understood that the activities of the mind in order 
are induced from above the plane in which they are recog- 
nizable. So that in common with other mental faculties or 
capabilities, apperception receives its motor force from above 
the plane of mind in which it is itself resident. This affec- 
tion, it is said, takes place when a certain mental view, or 
intuition, is brought-to bear upon the deposits of the natural 
memory, and being affected by the illumination of spiritual 
truth produces apperception.' Now it will be readily ad- 
mitted that this mental process requires organic structure, 
just as every other ;” but if from that we attempt to localize 
the function altogether in one organ, notwithstanding that 
the faculty is referred to especially in connection with hear- 
ing, we shall do injustice to the truth, for it is rather a func- 
tion of a plane than a member, and partakes of both sensa- 
tion and perception. Nevertheless, apperception is mostly 
associated with the ear, while perception is related to the 
eye. When the sensory is excited from without, and the 
effect is discerned by the spirit, the communication and in- 
tercourse of the seul and body is the means of apperception.* 
_ Further, it may be remarked, that though power of out- 
ward observation is especially the function of the under- 
standing,5 still affection is a potent factor in its operation.® 
Or, to translate this into every-day phraseology, we apper- 
ceive what we desire to see. Again, and here the line divi- 
ding this sense from perception is stretched to its limit, with 
the good in life, from good apperception gives an intuitive | 
sense of truth, though it is only a general sense of truth, 
and not a specific one.” But in this fact of its being a gen- 
eral sense only lay the differentiation, for while it belongs 
to the sight of the natural, on account of its obscurity, to 
see general truth, it is the prerogative of the higher spiritual 
to discern specific truth. 

*“ Arcana Ceelestia,” 5639, 6200, 9035, 9340. *“ Heaven and Hell,” 434. 


3“ Arcana Coelestia,” 1953. /bid., 4652, 5017, §779. /bid., 6222, 9144,9224 
* Lbid., 3138, 3336. 7 Lbid., 3428, 4788, 5130, 5355, 5819, 6256. 
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Therefore, as to the /ocale of apperception, it belongs 
to the natural; though its illuminative force is from the 
spiritual, and the love in the natural is the attractive power 
drawing the heavenly light into it.. That this is the case 
is sufficiently manifest in the writings of the church, where, 
at least in one instance, the spiritual contents of a phrase 
from the Word is modified from perception to apperception, 
because, as expressly stated, the perception was from the 
natural mind.* Moreover, it is specifically declared that 
apperception belongs to the natural.: 

But inasmuch as apperception is something in the nature 
of a step toward perception, we shall venture to open one 
or two further enquiries. First, what is the relation be- 
tween the rational mind and this capability? Since there 
can be no illustration of the natural without an enlightened 
rational, it is certain that there can be no apperception with- 
out the same.‘ But, why hesitate to draw the conclusion ? 
It is stated for us that “apperception, which is of the nat- 
ural, is derived from the rational degree.”s So that the 
apperception itself is occasioned by an influx of rational 
light into the natural mind; thus from the higher into the 
lower.° The necessary influx involves a communication be- 
tween the rational and sensual planes of the mind,’ as well 
as an inspiration from the Lord’s divine light. And the 
conclusion from all this is, that apperception belongs to the 
rational of the natural mind, or that lowest degree of the 
rational which is called the natural rational. 

We may now fairly turn our attention to the. study of 
perception proper, as distinct from consciousness or apper- 
ception. Our first information is, that perception is a certain 
internal sensibility granted by the Lord alone, as a means 
of discovering the true and the good, and that it was enjoyed 


*« Arcana Coelestia,” 3138, 3223, 3549, 3609, 5274, 5366, 5533, 6223, 6686. 
* Jbid., 3549. *“ Apocalypse Explained,” 518. ‘“ Arcana Ceelestia,” 1944, 
2215. 3525. ° /bid., 3570, 5119. 7 /bid., 4856, 5264, S601. * /bid., 
5952, 6047. | 
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in its perfection by the men of the Most Ancient Church." 


As to the purpose of perception, we learn that usefulness 
was its aim,” and that it was conditioned by the state of love 
to the Lord.’ That it is a species of internal speech supe- 
rior in degree to conscience, is also explicitly declared.‘ 
Yea, that it is the speech of angels,5 who require no other 
form of communication, though it differs altogether from 
thought.° 

As already remarked, our author doés not at all times 
employ the term perception in the same sense. This will 
be obvious ; for when speaking of the perception of those 
who succeeded the fall of the Most Ancient Church he can- 
not mean the same kind of perception as that enjoyed be- 
fore the fall, since with the fall true perception came to an 
end. But it will be more to the purpose if we notice that 
Swedenborg himself teaches, that of perception there are 
broadly two kinds: the one angelic, which takes account 
of one’s inward states; and the other common, as giving 
general discernment of things objective.’ 

It is requisite, therefore, that we should carefully consider 
the nature of perception and the perceptive sense. Of gen- 
eral perception we discover that it has a reciprocal quality ; 
that is, that while it takes up to itself, it also gives forth.® 
For with it the contents of the external mind are surveyed, 
and by it light is conveyed thereto, as we may see in the 
following teaching : — 

The opening of the interior sight, or the understanding, is effected 
by an influx into man’s rational, or rather into the spiritual of his ra- 
tional, and this by the way of the soul, or an internal way unknown to 
man. The influx is his state of enlightenment, in which are confirmed 
to him the truths which he hears, or which he reads, by a certain inward 
appreciation on the part of his intellectual man. (Arcana Ceelestia, 
2701.) 


Arcana Ccelestia,” 104. */bid., 503. /bid., 536. /bid., 1822, 3209. 
5 Jbid., 5228. °Jbid., 1919. 7 /bid., 1383; “Spiritual Diary” (minor), 4644. 
Arcana Celestia,” 2080, 10729. 
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It was remarked above, that perception is of two orders. 
Now this being the case, it will be evident that some dis- 


tinction must be made in quality between them ; for if both 


orders belong to that which is properly to be considered 
perception, there will be certain characteristics common to 
them, and it is only reasonable to believe that these charac- 
teristics will be of the essence of the faculty itself. To 
investigate the nature and character of that which, so far 
as human beings are concerned, is perception in the highest 
sense, shall then be our care. When this is delineated, we 
shall be justified in examining the capacity which we may 
venture to believe is a relique of the foremost sense of per- 
ceptibility which men ever enjoyed. 

We are constantly reminded of the discrete difference 
between the church of the most ancient and that of the 
ancient days; that whereas perception in the truest sense 
was the privilege of the Most Ancient, or Adamic Church, 
conscience was the feature of the Ancient, or Noachic Church. 
Perception belonged to the interior man ; for we read, that 
the men of the Adamic age “ had from the Lord perception, 
so that when they reflected on what was treasured up in the 
memory, they instantly perceived whether it was true and 
good.”* From this we reason that the perceptive sense was 
resident in a degree from which it was possible to overlook 
the external mind. Now the difference we have referred 
to is as the difference between the celestial and the spiri- 
tual ;? and although it is not to be denied that the Spiritual 
Church enjoyed a form of perception, yet strictly, perception 
proper can only be predicated of the celestial,) for whom 
the holy Word was not written, because truth and good 
were immediately revealed to them on account of their 
quality. The men, however, of the Spiritual Church knew, 
but did not perceive, the internal contents of outward 
forms.’ This knowledge they had by way of remainders 


Arcana Ceelestia,” 125. * Jbid.,1179. * /bid., 2831. Jbid., 2896, 3432. 
5 Jbid., 2897. 
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from the Perceptive Church. Thus it is that what the 
Spiritual Church had knowledge of by means of formulated 
truths,‘ the Celestial Church perceived from interior states 
of love and charity, and had its knowledge by direct revela- 
tion.’ 

To mark off the qualities of the two churches more defi- 
nitely we have only to observe that as love is the special 
_ strength of the celestial, so truth is the qualifying character 
of the spiritual; and further, that truth teaches, but does 
not give perception. The spiritual do good from truth, 
whereas the celestial do good from love which gives percep- 
tion. We understand further, that in this church, the will 
and understanding worked harmoniously, so that truth was 
taken up, or gathered into good; for the Lord flowed into 
the good of the will, and through that into the good of the 
understanding.s The consequent formation of truth by 
means of good, in the intellectual part, in brief, constitutes 
perception. But we cannot too often declare, that the pres- 
ence of celestial good is the ste gua non for the existence 
of perception.® 


It is required of us now, however, that we should state _ 


with more particularity, the means whereby certain ends 
were attained by this celestial faculty. In order to do so, 
we must consider the revelation which was given to the 
Most Ancient Church. We are told that the revelation 
referred to was obtained by means of free and immediate 
communication with heaven.? That is to say, the inward 
state of the men of the Most Ancient Age was of such a 
character that there existed between them and the heavens 
what amounted to a unity of operation with regard to things 
spiritual. It was this communication from the heavens into 
the affectional states, and thence into the intellectual part 
of the internal man, rendered possible by the concord be- 
tween the heavens and men, that comprised the perception 


*“Arcana Coelestia,” 3325, 3385. /did., 371, 3432. 3463. lbid., 
4169. 5 Jbid., 4448, 4454. ° Jbid., 193, 202, 225, 2088. 7 /bid., 125, 920. 
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of those days. The insight into the spiritual, both of them- 
selves and the objective world, was the specializing feature 
of the Perceptive Church. Whence we observe that per- 
ception was initiated by the unveilings from heaven of the 
external appearances of spiritual objects in the natural 
world. From this fact it is, that we are also told, that 
perception is inward revelation.’ 

Now, in the light of this teaching we may obtain a more 
sharply defined delineation of what perception in the Celes- 
tial Church really was. The immediate revelation from the 
Lord, which we have already mentioned, had the effect of 
impregnating the internal intellectual part with a compre- 
hensive view of general principles, or mental images of 
fundamental truths. The primal principle illuminating the 
mind was that which relates to the divine of the Lord. 
Indeed, the divine eristere was itself perceptibly with them ; 
and this, too, in its infinite quality. If we, therefore, re- 
flect a moment on what this means, we shall see that the 
infinite going forth of the divine of the Lord through the 
love of the will into the understanding of the celestial man, 
is a constant illumination therein to any mental presentation 
that may be subjected to its light. Accordingly, we read 
that the general principle was the guide and arbiter of any 
special features of thought relating thereto that were pre- 
sented to the mind, and were accepted for the confirmation 
of the general principle, or rejected, as in the light of that 
principle it was found to be good and true, or evil and false. 
Thus the general ideas dominated their specials and particu- 
lars. Now it is the ability to see the particulars in the 
light of the generals that especially belongs to perception. 
But at the same time it is because the particulars strengthen 
and confirm the general principles that the power of definite 
and clear recognition is built up; so that while perception 
describes the faculty of making a comprehensive grasp of — 


*“ Arcana Coelestia,” 159, 930, 495, 503, 3702. */bid., 895. * /bid., 5097, 
Stir, st21. */bid., 4687. Jbid., $97. 
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truths by reason of their harmony with grand principles of 
intellectual and spiritual life, it also describes that faculty 
in its ability to gather in vitally acquired results. 

The question that would naturally arise here is, whether 
this teaching implies, that perception under these circum- 
stances produces, or is produced by thought. The writings 
furnish us with this luminous reply: “The communication 
of thought, with a desire which wills that a certain thing be 
done, is influx, and on the part of the recipient is perception ” 
(Arcana Coelestia, 5732). By “thought” here is clearly not 
meant a conscious notion or idea, but that which stands be- 
hind notions, and, impressing itself on the intellectual de- 
grees, is at length perceived as thought. Indeed, the question 
is one of influx. So that it appears the case stands thus with 
the Celestial Church: On account of its state of unity with 
heaven there was an inward revelation of fundamental prin- 
ciples, the particulars of which when communicated by influx, 
and seen in the light of the revealed truth, form its percep- 
tions, or thoughts ;' the influx itself, on the part of the re- 
cipient, becoming his perception. But with those who have 
lived since the passing of the Most Ancient Church, and who 
have consequently not enjoyed a direct revelation, the case 
is different. These, instead of revelation by open commu- 
nication with heaven, receive the knowledge of spiritual 
truth from the devout reading of the Divine Word, and 
‘from this, though in a lower degree, comes perception,’ 
though this is not of the same order as the perception of 
the first ages. We are tempted now to confront the several 
questions which, due to this consideration, present them- 
selves for solution ; such questions as the relation of per- 
ception to conscience, to dictate, to conscious thought, and 
so on; but leaving them for future treatment we shall con- 
tent ourselves with the remark, that directly we pass from 
the period of the Most Ancient Church perception means 


*“ Arcana Coelestia,” 2515, 2552, 2619. * Jbid., 8694. 
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~ another thing than that which we have attempted to analyze. 


In that church, as we have seen, its thought, more interior 
than we are acquainted with, was an influx which was per- 
ceptibly recognizable in its entry. In a higher sense it 
occasioned perception, and in a lower sense it was produced 
by perception —the “thought” itself being a percept in 
the recipient. 

Before, however, we fully open the enquiry into how it 
was that perception ceased, it will help us if we draw the 
broad line of demarcation between the cognitive faculty as’ 
it was exercised in the Celestial Church and in the Spiritual 
Church. This we may fairly do, because the conscience 
which characterized the church of the ancient days was 
itself a kind of* perception.‘ Broadly, then, we may say, 
that whereas, on the one hand, in the Perceptive Church 
men were enlightened and had knowledge by revelation from 
internals, and were born into that state, on the other hand 
(if we may coin a word) the “conscientive”’ church received 
instruction in truth through externals. This difference will 
be appreciated more fully when we have examined the nature 
of conscience. However, it is necessary to know, that, as 
in the Most Ancient Church the will and understanding 
were as one, a revelation by means of the will would imme- 
diately be perceived in the understanding. And here is the 
reason of its being said, that though perception belongs 
properly to the intellectual part, it nevertheless requires 
certain conditions of the will. In passing we note that, 
when it is said that perception is to be predicated only of 
the Celestial Church (referring to the Most Ancient), the 
term “ celestial”’ describes the kingdom, not the degree to 
which that church belongs.? Perception, therefore, is of 
the celestial kingdom of the Grand Man and hence, of the 
man ; while conscience is of the spiritual kingdom. 

It will be well to ask here, Why did perception cease? 
Briefly, perception ceased because men had come to persuade 
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themselves from certain external fantasies.‘ The persuasion 
took place in the era before that represented by Noah.? The 
particular function of the perceptive sense was to see special 
and detailed truths in the light of general principles, and to 
know by means of good the value of the truths presented. 
But when the faculty begins to generalize it is losing defi- 
niteness and becomes obscure in its decisions and deter- 
minations.; One occasion of the loss of clearness in the 
operation of the perceptive power is the intrusion of the 
natural /wmen where formerly only heavenly light was 
allowed to shine; and the cause of this change in the ad- 
mission of light is the removal of the centre of motion from 
the good of love to the lust of self. As thought from ex- 
ternal-sense knowledge was permitted to intrude, so the ability 
~to perceive receded.5 By this means the men of the church, 
in a successive series of efforts towards the external, changed 
the channel through which they acquired truth, namely, from 
receiving it by revelation through the will into the under- 
standing, and therein testing whatever came from without, 
to a reception direct into the understanding by allowing their 
affections to seek only those truths which come from‘ out- 
side. They also formulated their perceptions into doctrines. 
Thus they ultimately destroyed their perceptive sense alto- 
gether, and conscious influx from internals was shut off.° 
The result of inverting the means of acquiring truth, as we 
must see, is that a total change in the spiritual organism 
was inevitable, and with it a change in the organic action of 
the body. This truth will be best illustrated from the cor- 
respondence of the heart and the lungs. The members of 
the Most Ancient Church breathed inwardly, and with respi- 
ration received revelation, and thereby perception. Since 
its. fall we breathe from without in correspondence to our 
mode of receiving thought, and we have lost perception.” 
By accepting truth into the understanding from outside 


* Arcana Coelestia,” 573, 586. * /bid., 467. /bid., 502, 507, 511. * /did., 
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instead of through the will, the union of the will and under- 
standing was broken ; they are now separated ; and the open 
communication with heaven, formerly enjoyed, is closed. 
Thus it was that faith and charity were divided, and Cain 
slew Abel. The separation between the will and under- 
standing is due to an attempted influx (which it will be re- 
membered goes with thought) from the externals to internals, 
and this being contrary to order closes the internal against 
itself ; so that the will is thus shut off from the understand- 
ing. The perversion of man’s pristine nature having been 
carried to its most extreme limits, the Most Ancient Church 
was consummated, and celestial perception ceased from the 
earth.’ 

In the place of perception, and that men might yet be led 
to the good of life, a certain dictate was giventhem. This 
dictate is a residue of the perception which was the prerog- 
ative of the first men of the Most Ancient Church,’ and was | 
transmitted to succeeding generations. 

Since, then, celestial perception, or perception proper, no 
longer remains with us, what is the nature of that perception 
which we may now enjoy? for we understand that they who 
are in spiritual good have a general perception from heaven,? 
and that this is of another kind than that formerly enjoyed, 
we are also assured. Moreover, it is presented to us that 
those who are in perception have their understandings af- 
fected by celestial light, and are moved by truths conjoined 
to good. But there are others who have an “interior per- 
ception,’ who are affected by the proceeding sphere of 
truth.5 

The fact is, that there are two orders of perception — the 
celestial and the spiritual, the latter being near akin to con- 
science — and that these differ.° Both orders, however, 
exist in varied and diverse forms.’ Or, to speak more 


*“Arcana Celestia,” 1850. * /bid., 218, 220, 221, 224. /bid., 8802. /bid., 
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strictly, perceptions exist in three degrees, and are known as 
inmost perception, interior perception, and exterior percep- 
tion. The inmost perception was peculiar to the Celestial 
Church. It is denoted by the tree in the midst of the Gar- 
den of Eden. This perception operates by those things 
which are truly intellectual, and is from the divine.’ Per- 
ception in the second degree, or interior perception, works 
by the rational mind; and the remaining order, or exterior 
perception, because relating to the external mind, works by 
things scientific.’ 

The perception which is possible with men now is, how- 
ever, conditioned like that of the most ancient times, and 
by the conditions is linked to the original order. Perception 
to-day, though of another kind than that which existed in 
the foremost church, still depends upon the degree of good 
in which the percipient is. We still perceive from good, and 
the regenerate man is in the highest perception. Further- 
more, there is no perception prior to the conjunction of 
good and truth in the rational mind, or, in other words, there 
is no perception until we are restored to the original condi- 
tion as to will and understanding, at least in image, which 
existed with man.* This, of necessity, implies an affection 
for truth. Nor is there any perception unless the divine 
life from the Lord flows in through goodness into truth. 
But on account of this, as sensation is goodness in the sen- 
sual degree of the external man, and on account of the in- 
version of man’s primal constitution, formerly referred to, 
there is an intimate and correspondential relation between 
perception and the senses. Indeed, we find perception called 
“internal sensation,” and sensation “external perception.” ° 
Moreover, the sensitive plane of mind is the ultimate of 
perception,” or what is called its termination.’ It is from 


*“ Arcana Coelestia,” 3559. * /bid., 1443, 2171. Jbid., 1898, 4241. * Jdid., 
5882. %“Divine Love and Wisdom,” 404, 406, 410, 412; “ Divine Provi- 
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this that the sensitive organs correspond to the perceptive 
faculties. Not that it is contended that sensation gives 
rise immediately to perception; for there is a certain re- 
flective ability which is intermediate, and occasions the truer 
perceptions of the mind.” 

The formation of modern perception is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of interest. Perception is granted when scientifics from 
the senses are implanted in the affection of good, and is 
then in its exterior form. An interior degree is attained 
when knowledge is implanted in the affections. Perception 
is rendered possible by the opening of the interiors of the 
spirit, and these are opened by the implantations referred 
to. Thus it is from the celestial degree of the internal 
mind that the faculty of ingathering acquired knowledge, in 
order to see it in its true light, is effected.’ But the plane 
of the mind affected to this end has yet to be determined. 

In the first place, the plane whose function it is to per- 
ceive, is a medium between what is given from the Lord 
and what is from the man.® The interior rational is such a 
plane; and it is, therefore, from the illumination of this de- 
gree that we perceive.’ And here will appear the distinc- 
tion between the perception of the foremost ages, and that 
of man since; for whereas perception was then due to the 
activity of the will in the celestial degree, it now relates to 
the understanding in the rational degree.* It is from the 
fact, namely, that perception operates above the plane of 
the external, that we are able to perceive our own exterior 
thought.? - The thoughts engendered in the interior degrees, 
and which survey and take account of exterior thought, are 
called interior thoughts, or perceptions.'° 

Perception is from interiors'' and, as we have seen, de- 
pends upon influx.'? The influx from interiors, however, may 
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be either immediate, or immediate and mediate. When it is 
immediately into the rational, truth is perceived, and that 


during the work of regeneration. But when the influx is | 


both immediate and mediate, the mediate influx enters indi- 
rectly into the external sensual part, and good is perceived, 
as might have been anticipated from the “considerations for- 
merly presented. Let it be noted, however, that this is the 
condition of the regenerate.' It will, therefore, appear that 
perception is from the Lord, as, though not in the same de- 
gree as, was the case in the Most Ancient Church.? 

I do not desire to trench upon the question of the enlight- 
enment which belongs to the ordained teacher of the Word 
of God, but it is needful to observe that illustration from 
the Lord is the means of perception,’ and whatever may be 
the order of mind, regeneration alone can bring it to perfec- 
tion, and indeed, speaking strictly, this alone can prepare us 
for it.4 Perception is indeed the intellectual treasure of the 
wise.’ It is above and beyond the mere faculty of reason- 
ing,° and is more especially the faculty of the female mind 
than the male, with whom reason is paramount ; though both 
male and female perceive.? Nor is this to be wondered at, 
for in the earliest times, when the dawn of new life was 
breaking on the earth, the vivified proprium, or woman, was 
the first perceptive of the human race.® 


In conclusion, we will only add that, if it be our aim to . 


rise to the level of life from which alone the truest percep- 
tion can be now attained, there are certain immovable con- 
ditions to fulfil. The interior rational is luminous when 
truth is wedded to goodness, because it is thereby enabled 
to receive the impress of both the celestial and the spiritual.9 


If it be our heart’s desire to acquire that intellectual truth | 


which is the warranty of perception, we have to learn that 


1“ Arcana Ccelestia,” 8701. * /bid., 99, 104, 5937, 7055. °/bid., 8685; 
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intellectual truth is the same as good and truth linked hand 
in hand for life.* » If the soul burns for the sunlit summits 
of the mountain heights, we must remember to take the 
hand of charity, and, girding our loins, make ready for the 
rugged slopes, the briared paths, and painful toils of the 
ascents ; for though the way be long, and the trials hard to 
be endured, the transfiguration is at the top, and reaching 
it we shall have strength and light to see our frailties and 
realize our needs, so that we shall say, “It is good for us to 
be here.” 


James Hype. 
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KANT AND THE SPIRIT-SEER. 


THE publication * of an English translation of the little 
work in which Kant cast ridicule upon Swedenborg, fulfils 
a want which some of the readers of the latter have long 
felt, and yet it is not likely that many will care for what 
Kant had to say, especially as he, though very little of a 
wit, was trying to be facetious. | 

It should be remembered that Kant was thirty-six years 
younger than Swedenborg and lived remote from him. He 
_ was a reader of the Acta Eruditorum, which had full notices 
of Swedenborg’s scientific ‘works, and he borrowed from 
them, apparently, and he was so interested to know Sweden- 
borg that he sent a letter and then a friend to him. He 
purchased at some self-sacrifice the “ Arcana Ccelestia’”’ and 
read it. In his celebrated letter to Fraulein von Knobloch 
he frankly confessed his great interest in some events of 
Swedenborg’s life and warmly commended him as a truthful 
man. For one of his time he went very far in reading the 
works and studying the man, but still he wrote this little 
diatribe. 

All this seems strange if we do not know that Kant grew 
more skeptical with his years in regard to all religious sub- 
jects, that he was a man of strong prejudices, that he took 
no interest in other philosophers, that he knew nothing of 
theology, that he always spoke contemptuously of women 
and did not notice his sisters on the street, that he said that 
he saw no meaning in the word “spirit,” that he identified 
religion with mere morality, that he never attended church 
and ridiculed prayer, and that his biographer, Stiickenberg, 
from whom we have drawn these particulars, tells us that 


*“ Dreams of a Spirit-Seer, Illustrated by Dreams of Metaphysics,” by 
Immanuel Kant. Translated by Emanuel F. Goerwitz, and Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Frank Sewall. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
1900. 
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he always listened to others with marked impatience and 
even contradicted foreigners when they spoke of their own 
countries. What wonder is it then that, though he read 
so much of Swedenborg and made some use of him in the 
doctrine of space and time and in his theory of the planets 
and in his dissertation on the “Sensible and Intelligible 
Worlds,” yet here we have a sly and malicious attack ? 

The history of the experience seems to have been this. 
Kant was at first interested and even intensely so; his in- 
terest centred in the accounts of the other world; he made 
some investigations and declared to the Fraulein von Knob- 
loch his conviction of the truth of the utterances; he 
bought the “ Arcana” at great expense and found the most 
of it occupied with a commentary for which he cared noth- 
ing ; then he grew doubtful and contemptuous, and took his 
revenge in the essay which is now reproduced to his shame. 

The original edition is a little pamphlet of pages six inches 
long and three and a half wide and bears the imprint, 
“ Konigsburg, 1766.” The author’s name does not appear, 
but the essay was owned by Kant and at once he begins to 
tell of his purchase of the large book and his great disap- 
pointment over it. He is perfectly frank all the way, indeed 
one might say savagely so. 

The Rev. E. F. Goerwitz has faithfully executed a difficult 


- task in rendering the essay into readable English and de- 


serves great credit. He speaks modestly of his success in 
a “Translator’s Note,” but such comparisons as we have 
made of his vetsion with the original text show him to have 
been master of the situation. An anonymous writer on 
“Kant and Swedenborg,” in Macmillan's Magazine for May, 
1864, translated portions of the essay, and we have compared 
the two, with the result that Mr. Goerwitz appears to be the 
more exact translator. 

In the “ Preface,” Kant confesses that he has gone out 
of his way to “trace the truth of some stories, has bought 
a big work [the Arcana], and what is worse, has read it,” 
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and now wishes to set himself right with his friends. In 
the first part he declares that he knows not what “spirit” 
means, and endeavors to show that all space is so full of 
matter that it can hold nothing else, and so the body cannot 
hold the soul. Yet intelligence does control matter and 
therefore we must admit the reality of spirit. But dreams 
can never be depended upon and so no talk about a spirit 
world is credible. 

In the Second Part Kant tells what he knows of Sweden- 
borg’s experiences, using a scoffing tone and calling the 
subject “unfruitful,’ and he concludes that he will have 
nothing further to do with it because “human reason was 
not given strong enough wings to part clouds so high above 
us.” But let the captions describe the chapters : — 


A Preface, which promises very little for the discussion. 

Part First, which is dogmatic. Chapter First: a complicated meta- 
physical knot which can be untied or cut according to choice. Chapter 
Second: a fragment of secret Philosophy aiming to establish Commu- 
nion with the Spirit-World. Chapter Third: Antikabala: a Fragment 
of common Philosophy aiming to abolish Communion with the Spirit- 
World. Chapter Fourth: Theoretical Conclusion from the Whole of 
the Considerations of the First Part. 

Part Second, which is historical. Chapter First: a Story, the Truth 
of which the Reader is recommended to investigate as he likes. Chap- 
ter Second: a Dreamer’s ecstatic Journey through the World of Spirits. 
Chapter Third: Practical Conclusion from the whole Treatise. . a 


Perhaps this is enough to quote. One might say with | 

Kant: “I am tired of copying the wild chimeras of this 

. worst of all dreamers and forbear continuing them.” But 

¢ it may be well to indicate by his own words what Kant . : 
found, or rather did not find, in the “ Arcana” : — j 


The big work of this author comprises eight volumes quarto full of 
nonsense. He puts them before the world as a new revelation under 
the title of “ Arcana Ccelestia,” and applies therein his visions mostly 
to the discovery of the hidden sense in the first books of Moses, and to 
a similar mode of explanation of the whole of Scripture. All these 
fantastic interpretations do not concern me here. Only the audita et 
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visa, that is, what he professes to have seen with his own eyes and 
heard with his own ears, we will extract, principally from the appendices 
to his chapters, because they are the foundation of all the other fancies, 
and are also pretty well in the same line with the adventure which, in 
the foregoing, we have undertaken in the balloon of metaphysics. The 
author’s style is plain. His stories and their arrangement seem really 
to be based upon fanatic observation, and afford little reason to suspect 
that fancies of a wrongly speculating reason have moved him to invent 
them and use them for deception. ... Mr. Swedenborg divides his 
visions into three kinds. 


In this neat volume the treatise occupies some eighty 
pages. Mr. Goerwitz has subjoined notes, containing ex- 
tracts and comments, to the extent of some thirty pages. 

The additions made by the Rev. Frank Sewall consist of 
several portions: a Preface of five pages, a summary of 
Professor Vaihinger’s note on “ Kant’s Doctrine of Two 
Worlds and its Relation to Swedenborg,” in sixteen pages, 
Mr. Sewall’s comments in three pages, a brief extract from 
von Lind, another from Schurman, and extracts from 
Heintze in six pages, and also Mr. Sewall’s comments on 
the letter, etc. We wish very much that all these matters 
could have been connected, so that each would appear woven 
into a line of reasoning, instead of making a series as now 
of notes, some before the main treatise and some after it. 
In what is said about the von Knobloch letter the force is 
wholly lost by a typographical error of 1758 for 1768, which 
is the date for which Dr. Tafel argued. Mr. Sewall is cer- 
tainly right in saying that not much depends upon this letter, 
as Kant shows the effect of his reading of Swedenborg in 
his works at large. 

This additional material might have been arranged nat- 
urally into what Kant said of his own relation to Sweden- 
borg and what others have said of it, and in that form it 
would have been very readable and might have had a fuller 
effect upon those who are less familiar with the subject. 
Such an essay should, we think, have followed the treatise. 

The exceeding regard for his own reputation which Kant 
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always showed and which made him at last an unhappy old 
man, is the sufficient explanation of his sneering treatise, 
and it would never affect any one unpleasantly as to Sweden- 
borg, if a person cared to know him at first_hand rather than 
through a detractor who was never known to speak appre- 
ciatively of any one and who was perhaps as heavily burdened 
with proprium as any man known to literature. It would 
be idle to consider why Kant’s letter to Swedenborg was 
not replied to, for obviously no time remained for such cor- 
respondence ; but we know that to the Englishman Green, 
Kant’s nearest friend, Swedenborg said that he was about 
publishing a book which would answer the questions of 
Kant’s letter. This book was “The Intercourse of Soul 
and Body ;” but we have no evidence that Kant read it or 
in 1769 cared for Swedenborg at all. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE RECENT CONVENTION. 


In looking back upon the interesting and impressive meetings 
lately held in Cincinnati, we have been led to think a little of the 
significance of these annual gatherings. The title of our general | 
body we may presume was thoughtfully chosen. For it surely 
exists to promote our coming together in a higher and truer sense 
than that of mere collective assemblage. While there is and 
must ever continue to be a very marked general unanimity of 
thinking and feeling in the New Church, there will always be 
different points of view. The same truths will be seen and ac- 
knowledged and loved; a like good will be contemplated, cher- 
ished and reached out after; and yet there will be varieties in all 
that go to make up the externals of church life and organization. 
In worship there will be on the one hand those who desire the 
utmost simplicity of ritual, and on the other, those who crave as 
full and rich a service as can be devised. In government there 
will be those who favor the purest democracy in all church mat- 
ters, feeling that the perceptions of the majority may safely guide 
when subjects of difference arise; whilé there will be others who 
are quite ready to give to wise and trusted men large powers and 
authority in the conduct of the affairs of the church. And in 
the application of the truth to life there will be those who feel 
that the church is doing its full and legitimate work when its 
luminous teachings are brought home to the individual conscience 
and the personal experience, while there will be others who deem 
it the proper function of the church to apply these teachings 
directly to social conditions, dwelling largely upon the evils of 
collective life which seem to their view to place serious obstacles 
in the way of individual regeneration. 

In these and many other directions we cannot have entire uni- 
formity of opinion and practice. Nor is such uniformity desir- 
able under the conditions which of necessity exist in this world, 
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Yet amid variety there may be a large degree of unanimity in 


general sentiment and thought. And this cannot but be greatly — 


promoted by the yearly calling together of the church. Its min- 
isters and other representatives come from widely separated 
fields of labor, and in many instances from widely differing 
spheres of thought and life. They remain in council for a few 
days ; they become better acquainted, and gain a clearer concep- 
tion of each other’s points of view; they unite in a common 
worship, and are freshly instructed in the truths which they hold 
in common ; and then they go back to their homes and their uses 
in life, feeling that they have indeed realized a convention—a 
coming together into closer union, and into greater ability to 
think and speak and act with real unanimity. 

, Were nothing else accomplished by these annual gatherings, 
this would amply compensate for, the cost and effort and sacrifice 
involved in holding them. To be helped to realize that the New 
Jerusalem “is builded as a city that is compact together; whither 
the tribes go up . . . to give thanks unto the name of the Lord,” 
is in itself a noble and worthy result, a beautiful and uplifting 
experience, reaching even to those who cannot themselves out- 
wardly go, but who may be inwardly touched by the sphere of 
harmonious church life which is cemented and strengthened by 
this periodical meeting together. We thus, too, effectively “ pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem,” and are able to take upon our lips 
and into our hearts the striking words : — 


‘For my brethren and companions’ sakes, I will now say, Peace be within 
thee. 


These thoughts have come to us as peculiarly fitting the circum- 
stances under which the recent meeting was held. The removal 
of the beloved President of the Convention to the spiritual world 
just before its assembling, turned all hearts to the consideration 
of what he had been to the church at large and of the spirit 
which he had so uniformly and so earnestly brought into her coun- 
cils. And this operated to create a tender, gentle, and peaceful 
sphere which rested upon all the meetings of the session, indu- 
cing nothing of depression, discouragement, or outward con- 
straint, but bringing rather the calm sense of power and freedom 
which accompanies every realization of deeper, truer life. If 
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there was a feeling of new and larger responsibility, it was accom- 
panied by the quiet but confident trust that strength would be 
given to meet and bear it. 

A gathering so characterized and pervaded could hardly fail to 
be a notable one. Not so much from what was accomplished or 
said, but from what was felt and impressed. In many lives, we 
are sure, and in the life of the church in its collective forms, we 
trust, it marked an era, a new and fuller consecration to the 
exalted work and life for which the Lord’s New Church stands. 

Especially helpful and impressive were the preparatory meet- 
ing of Saturday evening and the very full service of Sunday 
morning. In connection with the latter Mr. Worcester’s succes- 
sor in the General Pastorate was invested with the powers and 
functions of that important and exalted office, and a young and 
promising man, for several years a laborer in another religious 
body, was ordained into the ministry of the New Church. 

Another hour of marked and deep interest came in connection 
with the revising of the roll of ministers, when fitting resolu- 
tions in memory of Mr. Worcester, prepared by the pastor of the 
Cincinnati Society, who was also the oldest General Pastor pres- 
ent, were read and adopted, and remarks were made by ministers 
and laymen from different parts of the country. 

It hardly lies within the scope of THe Review to attempt to 
recount the general doings of the Convention, or to give a sum- 
mary of the reports rendered or the deliberations engaged in. 
Full accounts of all action and discussion have already appeared 
in Zhe Messenger, and in the Journal soon to be issued the nu- 
merous and interesting reports of the year’s work will be found 
complete. We need to add but a single word respecting those 
who were the hosts of this important meeting. They were very 
kind, very thoughtful, and very hospitable. They gave freely, 
and we have not the slightest doubt that they received freely. 
We are sure that they spoke from their hearts when, in response 
to expressions of grateful appreciation of their generous efforts, 
they replied that they, not their guests, were the debtors. 

We sincerely hope that the holding of this impressive session 
of the Convention in Cincinnati may help our friends of the 
church there wisely to work out the problems that confront them. 
Scattered upon the beautiful hills where most now have their 
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homes, it is a question how the church may, most effectively 
reach and help those that now look to it. Shall it be through 
a circuit of small centres, each of which may seek to be a mis- 
sionary instrumentality to gather in all who can be brought to it? 
or shall it be through a larger church in a new place, to which 
all shall be drawn in spite of the palpable obstacles? Either 
will require effort and devotion, but the reward will be ample. 
We all look with kindly and hopeful interest to see what our 
friends of this old and established society may be led to do, our 
prayer being that they may only “go from strength to strength.” 


W. H. M. 


JOHN WORCESTER. 


ALTHOUGH it has not been the custom of THE REVIEW to 
print obituary notices, yet instances have occurred when, in ad- 
dition to the feelings of affection which impel us toward honor- 
able mention of those who have been taken from the visible 
company of people who hold the faith of the New Church, a just 
gratitude for services rendered toward the cause itself, and espe- 
cially toward THE REvIeEw, calls for some expression on its part. 
Thus the first article in the first number was an appreciative 
biographical sketch of the life and eminent services of the Rev 
Chauncey Giles, to whose memory an editorial was also devoted. 
And so we have lately spoken of Dr. J. J. G. Wilkinson, our 
English brother. 3 

To the Rev. John Worcester we purpose to devote the leading 
article of ‘THE Review to be issued in October next, and we are 
promised the aid of one who is willing to prepare it from the 
point of view of a near relative and life long coworker; but we 
wish to express here and now the gratitude of editors and readers 
for many services rendered. Mr. Worcester’s helpfulness was both 
direct and indirect; he had furnished articles on “ The Christian 
Ideal in Youth,” “Sympathy as the Natural Basis of Charity,” 
“Obedience in the Individual and the Race,” “ Interpretation 
of Psalm CVII.,” “The Word as a Whole,” “The Word as 
the Son of Man,” “The Lord Our God,” “The Father in 
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Heaven,” “ The Glory of the Divine in the Human,” “The Wor- 
ship of Prayer,’’ and these essays he had prepared as expressions 
of careful thought for the welfare of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion, of which he was General Pastor, and so of all to whom his 
words might come. In reading these titles one cannot fail to see 
a current of experience indicated as he went on seeking always 
for the most important things. Had his declining strength per- 
mitted, he would have prepared yet one more essay on “ The Dif- 
ference Between Good and Evil;” because he felt that in common 
views as to evil in this life and in the other there is a tendency 
to lose sight of the fact that good and evil are opposites and not 
in a relation like that of the partial to the complete; but his 
noble work had been done, and it only remains for us to heed 
the example and follow in the footsteps. That he was a stronger 
man intellectually than his brethren who survive, they will cheer- 
fully admit; and yet in their bereavement they believe his influ- 
ence with them for good may still be strong and even stronger 
than before. 

If such was Mr. Worcester’s direct helpfulness to THe Review 
and its readers, he was indirectly helpful in doing so much as he 
did to improve the Ministers’ Meetings, over which he has pre- 
sided for ten years. When he came to this position he at once 
endeavored to give weight and thoroughness to all that was said, 
turning the thoughts of those present away from minor matters 
of personal interest, to such studies of the Divine Word and such 
discussions of vital matters as would make the meetings perma- 
nently useful to all concerned. A subject for Biblical study, and 
a subject of a practical, pastoral nature, were to be assigned be- 
foréhand, so that papers might be ready for discussion at each 
meeting. He was not opposed to matters of personal experience, 
and he left time for them, but he himself never gave them, and 
deemed other things more important. In our list of articles re- 
ceived we find many marked as emanating from the Ministers’ 
Meetings in Boston, and it is safe to say that, after such a paper 
had been read there and criticized and so improved, it was never 
rejected by our editorial board. For this help also a debt is owed 
to Mr. Worcester. 

When that Ministers’ Meeting was next held after the transfer 
to the higher life of its beloved leader, every one present had a 
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word to say, and it may be well to relate something from the 
proceedings as a memorial of him: — _ 

One spoke of Mr. Worcester’s marked spirituality, of his abid- 
ing interest in spiritual things. While much interested in such 
matters of this world as were committed to him, he nevertheless 
was always seeking to raise his own thoughts and those of others 
to the higher aspects of life. 

Another mentioned his quiet impressiveness as a preacher, his 
thoroughness as a teacher, and his perfect sincerity as an adviser. 
He was also very patient when his views were opposed by persons 
of much less experience and thoughtfulness. 

Another told of the generous friendship always shown to min- 
isters who were in any need, but carefully kept from being known 
abroad. 

Another had not found in other- men so advanced a state of 
_ regeneration, such perfect self-control. 

Another said that he seemed to be so right-minded that all his 
acts were in the order of the Divine Providence, and in entering 
the other life he would be only desirous to know and do the 
Father’s will. 

Yet another testified to his great fairness as a presiding officer 
in meetings large and small. 

Another commented upon the rare combination in him of the 
spiritual and the scientific. He was both in full measure, and 
a perfect teacher on both planes, and of the correspondence be- 
tween spirit and matter. Again he was a true student as long as 
he lived, always adding to his store of accurate knowledge. 

Another spoke of the union in him of great dignity with full 
accessibility. He could give advice earnestly when asked for it, 
but he left all free to accept or reject his suggestions. 

Another felt that he had gained from him a high conception of 
the work of the ministry, and a love for it, which would be his 
valued legacy. 

Another spoke of the pure love which he inspired for wisdom. 

Another commented upon the sunshine which characterized 
him. He was like a father to all and seemed always to be near 
to the other world in his interest in souls. 

His unobtrusiveness and genuine humility were also spoken of 
by one. 
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Another said that his great personal attractiveness came from 
the truth and drew all to the truth. His experience in sickness 
had brought rich blessings to him. 

Another emphasized his spiritual maturity. 

Still another read a meek and gentle note lately received from 
him, and gave reminiscences of happy vacation days with him. 

Another could give from a long friendship valuable testimony. 

And so the eulogy was the outspoken loving word of the min- 
isters. 

All these statements were made calmly in the circle from 
which they were not expected to go forth. And they are all . 
unqualifiedly true. Here was one who always felt his own defi- 
ciencies, and was always laboring to gain greater efficiency in 
his Master’s service, and who was unaware that there had been 
any marked success in his life; and yet all these words were 
spontaneously said to the effect that he was in a very unusual 
degree exalted in purpose, powerful in influence for good, gifted 
in teaching, generous in friendship, superior in self-control, at- 
tuned in motive and conduct to the law of eternal life, just in his 
relations with others even when their views were not approved, 
keenly perceptive of the relations of heaven to earth, dignified 
yet affable with all, so consecrated in purpose as to stimulate 
others to a like life, of genuine humility before the Lord, patient 
in suffering, blessed with the fruits of a well-spent life. 

We may not look upon his like again while in this life, but we 
shall treasure his memory. 


T. F. W. 


CHURCH EXPANSION. 


In the breast of every receiver of the faith of the New Church 
there is a strong desire to extend it to others. Although more or 
less of selfish ambition may lurk in this feeling, since thé numer- 
ical increase of one’s church is always gratifying to the natural 
man, there can be no question that the influence of the Lord 
upon us prompts us freely to give as we have freely received. It 
is not uncommon for a young man in the enjoyment of his newly- 
found and soyl-satisfying faith, to be moved from within to devote 
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himself to the ministry, laying aside the external rewards of life 
in business or in some popular profession in order to bring the 
glad tidings to mankind. In this way the experience of most of 
our ministers has only followed the example of the Lord’s own 
disciples, of Augustine, and of Francis. 

But the laity as a rule have not been a whit less eager propagan- 
dists than the clergy. Some of them have done personally all of 
this work that they could find to do. Others have given freely of 
their property for this purpose. Each in his or her own way has 
lapored so vigorously that the statement may be made with prob- 
able truth that no body of people, so small as ours, has done 
more to extend its faith. There are of course the timid who 
shrink from a possible affront, but they are so few as to enforce 
the rule that our people are a missionary people. 

The motive to propagate, being’ so well established, has sought 
for the best means of doing the work. Here most interesting 
practical questions arise. As Swedenborg simply published the 
works which he had written by the Lord’s guidance and sent them 
forth without addressing audiences, and as he teaches us that the 
faith of the New Church will first be received by the clergy and 
thereby be given to the laity (True Christian Religion, 784), 
it is but natural that some should have turned their attention 
mainly to the distribution of books to the clergy of other connec- 
tions. This work has been done most energetically and gen- 
erously. The Iungerich Fund leads the way, with its many _ 
thousands of volumes sent to the clergy upon payment by them 
of postage alone, but the work has been taken up by other organ- 
izations, so that a small library can now be had for the asking. 

Although more has been done in this way in this country than 
elsewhere, yet the English brethren have always been engaged in 
it to some degree, and they have extended their gifts to all the 
nations into whose languages the works have been translated. 
The Italian mission has especially labored among the Catholic 
clergy. Even the Mohammedans and the Buddhists have not 
been overlooked. 

As an evidence of the thoroughness of this work in America, 
the statement has been made by one who is able to judge, that 
theological students generally obtain the gift-books to a greater 
or less degree and read them while in preparation for the ministry. . 
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“We know all about your faith,” said a Baptist student lately, 
“and now we want to know your people.” 

There are those who regard this method of missionary work as 
the only wise one. One of these was recently pointing out the 
reasonableness of sending a book into a minister’s library and 
leaving him to give its contents to his people, as much superior 
to that of the plan which sends one of our clergy to give an 
address which is heard by few and is soon forgotten. Set forth 
at its best the former method is quiet, rational, economical, and 
wisely gradual; set forth at its worst, the latter method is violent, 
enthusiastic, costly, and superficial. Given on the one hand an 
intelligent Baptist pastor, for instance, highly respected and ad- 
dressing a large congregation in a manner to teach them the new 
faith in the terms which they best understand and under the most 
favorable conditions, and on the other an unintelligent missionary 
with his staring hand-bills and his bare hall and his little group 
of curious listeners, and the odds are wholly in favor of the 
settled pastor and the method suggested by “True Christian 
Religion,” 784. 

But this is scarcely a fair comparison. Let us eliminate the 
over-zealous propagandist altogether. Let us substitute a New- 
Church clergyman of the more common type, and let us send 
him into a city where there are a handful of our people. He 
makes no enthusiastic demonstrations, he creates no strife; he 
simply does the work of a pastor for the little flock, preaching 
to them, administering the sacraments, availing himself of any 
opportunity to converse with the clergy or to address audiences, 
bearing to all a message of peace, and going about not to destroy 
but to fulfil. 

Without seeking to make any comparison between the numbers 
reached or as to any other aspect of the two methods, and with- 
out at all opposing one against the other, we think that the per- 
formance of this pastoral use to all the people wherever they 
may be, is all important. People wish to see a minister of our 
church, to talk with him, to form such relations that they can 
correspond with him, and in this way to make a progress in our 
faith which the Baptist congregation of our example is not mak- 
ing. As in the days of early Christianity, so now there must be 
the apostle going from place to place with quiet meetings in 
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houses until the time shall come when, with Paul to plant and 
Apollos to water, the Lord shall give the increase. 

In this work we have not been so strong as in the distribution 
of books. To send out books any one is able, or he can employ 
a clerk to do it, but to go one hundred or more miles to a little 
circle of our people and do the more internal duty of the pastor, 
calls for thorough preparation of mind and heart, and the untir- 
ing patience of a self-sacrificing soul. It is because this has been 
so difficult to find that not a few of the little nuclei of churches 
have ceased to exist. There was the opportunity and the duty, 
but something was lacking to its being met. Our people are 
not awake to this need. Thousands of dollars are spent annually 
on a local church where a hundred is spent on the work of the 
general pastor. Even those who bear this title seldom enter 
fully upon the work, or do it only in a spasmodic way. We do 
not criticise, but the fact presses itself upon us that, in maintain- 
ing its missionary ministry, our English brethren have advanced 
beyond us, and that we should be ready to admit that this function 
is not receiving the attention which it deserves, and which it 
must have if we would see the prophecy fulfilled: ‘“ Enlarge the 
place of thy tent and let them stretch forth the curtains of thine 
habitations ; spare not, lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy 
stakes, for thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the 
left.”’ 


“T. F. W. 


THE SWEDENBORG SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


THE great task which this organization has undertaken is to 
reissue in improved translations Swedenborg’s scientific works 
already published, to transcribe and translate the manuscripts 
still unpublished, and in general to vindicate from misrepresenta- 
tion, and to introduce to public favor, the teachings which were 
put forth on scientific and philosophical subjects. This work has 
been given into many hands and is progressing satisfactorily. 
The main difficulty will of course be to get the treatises published 
and well distributed to libraries and individuals; but a hopeful 
beginning has been made with the little treatises on ‘“‘ Tremula- 
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tion,” and on “The Motion and Position of the Earth and 
Planets,” and with the new edition of the “‘ Ontology.” 

As we have read the interesting minutes kindly furnished in 
advance of their publication, two thoughts have presented them- 
selves which we, venture to mention while giving our best wishes 
for the success of the undertaking. 

The first of these is that the usage of holding a wholly inde- 
pendent meeting in New York each year shuts out from attend- 
ance many not residing there, and that this difficulty would be 
overcome by holding the meeting in connection with that of the 
General Convention. Such a change would benefit the Associa- 
tion by obtaining a larger attendance and a wider acquaintance 
with the work on the part of all our people, and would also be 
likely to procure the attendance at the Convention of some most 
desirable delegates not often seen hitherto. 

The second suggestion is due to the appearance of the list of 
officers. The President, the Secretary, and five of the nine 
Directors are clergymen. Now it would be improper to assume 
that these brethren are not scientific, but is it possible that they 
are especially so? Of the twelve members of the governing 
board only three appear to be scientific men by education and 
profession. Will this prominence of the clergy tend to develop 
the scientific side of the work in hand, or to retard its develop- 
ment? As the clergymen are already prominent in their own 
field, would it not be well to bring forward here the strictly scien- 
tific men, especially the young men of good name in the scientific 
world. 

It is hoped that these suggestions may be taken for what 
they are worth, without appearing to be at all unfriendly. 


T. F. W. 


TWO MINISTERS. 


WITHIN a week two ministers of the New Church in England 
were removed from this life, the one being the oldest on the list, 
the other much younger — men of very different type, and illus- 
trating two classes of our people. 

The Rev. Richard Storry was born in Hull, England, Sept. 4, 
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1812, and was thus in his eighty-eighth year when called away 
March 21, 1900. He was as a youth so thoughtful and earnest 
that he began to conduct services in a small town before he was 
eighteen, so that he had been a minister in some degree for 
seventy years. In earlier life he combined schaol-teaching with 
his ministerial labors. He was ordained in 1838, and it is inter- 
esting that, just fifty years afterwards, he revisited the place, 
Heywood, and gave again a sermon first preached in 1838. 

Going on faithfully in his work he soon enlarged his influence, 
but preferred to remain in the North of England, though twice 
invited to London. Thus he labored on, especially at Heywood, 
until 1892, when enfeebled health compelled his retirement. The 
remaining years he spent mostly at Bristol with a daughter. He 
had a painless decline and passed away most peacefully. 
_ Not only did he exercise the functions of his ministry so 
successfully as to be blessed with an increasing congregation, 
but he interested himself deeply in all that related to the welfare 
of Heywood and its neighborhood.. Thus his example was itself 
a means of developing the life of his church wherever he was 
known. | 

Such a man was naturally welcome in the annual Conferences. 
He gave his help so fully that for fifty years he was absent but 
twice. He was interested in everything which came up, and 
always labored to produce the most harmonious and effective 
action. He was a warm friend of missions and of a thorough 
equipment of the ministry. He was President of the Conference 
more often than any other man, which fact shows both the respect 
in which he was held and his capacity for administration. He 
edited or assisted to edit the monthly organ of the Conference 
for nineteen years. He was on every important committee and 
was always a faithful worker. Nota writer of books, he is said 
to have been a most useful preacher, especially as an expositor 
of the Word. Mr. Storry thus seems to have been a man of self- 
sacrificing usefulness. The children, the factory operatives, the 
poor, the free library, temperance, the spread of the faith, the 
uses of the Conference, the performance in all and through all 
of his duty as a minister — these were the interests of his life. 

The Rev. Charles H. Wilkins also began to preach at eighteen 
in the Congregational body, but found himself in doubt of the 
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truth of its tenets, and took up business life. Later, in almost 
absolute unbelief, he met with our faith and became an ardent 
advocate of it. He began to preach at Hull, then was at Not- 
tingham, then at Manchester, and later had a successful pastorate 
at Bristol, and finally returned to Nottingham. An eloquent 
preacher, a noted lecturer on literary subjects, and a former of 
“debating societies, he was not inclined to labor with others in 
Conference or elsewhere, and never held an office involving ex- 
tended service. His individual freedom seemed to him to justify 
a general opposition to what his brethren did. He finally with- 
drew his name from the list of ministers. After delivering a 
lecture March 14, he was stricken with apoplexy and soon died, 
‘in his sixtieth year. He is very kindly spoken of in the publica- 
tions of our English brethren, from which we have taken the 
above facts. 

It is not improper, perhaps, in one who knew both, to note at 
the decease of these two ministers that the younger and the more 
gifted with intellectual power had not filled so large a sphere of - 
usefulness as the elder. In the early days of such a movement 
as ours, if not always, we are likely to have both types, but we 
need especially the patient worker, the — cooperator, the 
one whose heart is so deeply stirred by the divine love of saving 
souls that no task is too onerous nor too humble if only its faith- 
ful performance may contribute toward the production of a truly 
spiritual humanity. And so we cannot but admire the steadiness 
and heartiness and untiring serviceableness of such a life as Mr. 
Storry’s. Seeking no fame and subordinating its own will to the 
will that sent it, all its days have quietly builded up the strength 
of an eternal character. A safe man, a sane man, a consecrated 
man, he has done an inconspicuous but a noble life-work, and 
has left an example worthy to be imitated. Perhaps in America, 
where there is so much of excitement and merely intellectual 
interest in religious matters, this gentle, devoted kind of life is 
especially needed. 


T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE PREPARATION OF. THE HEAVENS FOR 
JUDGMENT. 


As a basis for the study of the fourth chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse, we can hardly do better than to read the prologue or 
“things premised,” which Swedenborg placed at the head of this 
chapter in “The Apocalypse Explained.” He says : — 


It was pointed out above that this prophetical book does not treat of the 
successive states of the Christian Church from beginning to end, as has been 
believed heretofore, but of the state of the church and of heaven in the last 
times, when there is to be a new heaven and a new earth; that is, when there 
is to be a new church im the heavens and on earth, thus when there is to be 
a judgment. It is said anew church in the heavens, because the church is 
there as well as on earth. As this is the subject of this book, the first chapter 
treats of the Lord who is the Judge. The second and third treat of those 
who are of the church and of those who are not of the church, thus of those 
in the “ former” heaven which was to be done away with, and of those in the 
“new ” heaven which was to be formed. . .. This fourth chapter treats of 
the arrangement (ordinatione) of all things, especially in the heavens, before 
the judgment. Consequently, a throne was now seen in heaven, and round 
about it four-and-twenty thrones, upon which were four-and-twenty elders ; 
also four animals were near the throne, which were cherubim. That these 
things describe an arrangement of all things before judgment and for judg- 
ment will be seen in the explanation of this chapter. Be it observed that 
before any change takes place all things must be prearranged and prepared 
for the coming event; for all things are foreseen by the Lord, and disposed 
and provided for according to what is foreseen. 


“The Apocalypse Revealed,” in the Contents, at the head of 
Chapter Four, states that, — 
The subject treated of is the arrangement and preparation of all things in 


heaven for the judgment, which is to be executed from the Word and accord- 
ing to it; also the acknowledgment that the Lord is the only Judge. 


This shows us very clearly just what relation this fourth chap- 
ter bears to the other chapters preceding and following it. First 
comes the revelation of Jesus Christ, of the Son of Man or the 
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Lord as to the Word, Who alone is worthy to execute judgment. 
Then comes the description of the seven churches portraying 
all possible varieties of character, which are to be judged. Next 
comes this preparation for the exploration and disclosing of all 
those varieties of character—a preparation as thorough and 
orderly as that of food in the human system for assimilation or 
rejection, or as the dispersing of a night and the dawning of a 
new day. For, as Swedenborg says, “‘ before any change takes 
place all things must be prearranged and prepared for the coming 
event,” whether it be in the development of the blade before the 
ear and of the ear before the full corn, or the tying of the tares 
into bundles before they are burnt, or in the establishment of a 
new heaven and a new earth. Then after this preparation there 
comes, in the following chapters, the opening of the seven seals 
of the book of character of all in the world of spirits; but here, 
more particularly, of those who formed the fictitious heavens. 

Out of his experience Swedenborg teaches what was the © 
nature and arrangement of the heavens and world of spirits at 
the time of the last judgment. He says, in general, that the 
heavens are like expanses one above another, and under the 
heavens is the world of spirits, and under this are the hells, one 
below another. Influx from the Lord takes place according to 
this consecutive arrangement, from the inmost heaven through 
the middle heaven into the outmost or lowest, and from these in 
their order into the hells, which lie beneath. Those in the world 
of spirits between receive influx both from the heavens and from 
the hells, every one according to the state of his life. But this 
arrangement of the heavens and hells underwent changes from 
one judgment to another, dependent upon the varying states of 
life of those who passed into that world at different ages of this 
world, 

Since the Lord does evil to no one, but good to all, He per- 
mitted those who had lived:a moral and seemingly spiritual life 
in externals from custom and habit in the world, however inte- 
riorly they were conjoined with hell, to form for themselves in 
the world of spirits a similitude of heaven (instar ce/i) in various 
places. Then the heavens above and the hells below them were | 
so arranged that their interiors, through which they were con- 
joined with hell, might be as far as possible kept closed, while 
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their exteriors, through which they were conjoined with the lowest 
heaven, were kept open. It was provided also that the higher 
heavens should not flow in immediately, because by immediate 
influx their infernal interiors would then have been opened. 
_ This the Lord provided should not be done prematurely, lest in 
gathering up the tares the wheat be rooted up also; for the true 
heavens, especially the ultimate heaven, would have suffered 
injury and would have been drawn away by association with the 
seemingly good externals of those nearest below them in the 
fictitious heavens. On account of the increase of these false 
heavens the time finally came when a judgment must be made, 
the fourth (Coronis, 36) such judgment being here described in the 
Apocalypse. The method of procedure then was to allow “im- 
mediate influx from the higher heavens.” This opened the evil 
interiors and dissipated the false exteriors of those composing the 
fictitious heavens, with what beneficial results we know. The 
preparation of the true heavens, in order that that influx of truth 
divine through them might be the more full and perfect, is what is 
here told in the fourth chapter of the Apocalypse. (See Last 
Judgment, 69-71 ; Continuation of Last Judgment, g, 10, 16-19, 
23-31; Apocalypse Explained, 258, 2779, 6874, 7027.) 

In the light of this preliminary statement, the significance of 
the thirty symbols or representatives in the eleven verses of this 
fourth chapter can be readily seen. Almost all of those repre- 
sentatives refer to the divine truth or to some modification of it. 
And this verifies Swedenborg’s teaching that it is the influx of 
divine truth from the Lord through the heavens that does the 
work of judging those below the heavens. In the case of each 
representative we may see how what is said of it describes the 
preparation of the heavens for a fuller reception and more per- 
fect transmission of the divine truth. 

Verse one is an introductory statement of how John was allowed 
to see and hear, as through an open door, things in the spiritual 
world, “ which must be hereafter.” If what Swedenborg wrote 
in “The Apocalypse Explained,” 2604, is true, we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that this verse refers also to himself, whose 
spiritual sight or understanding was enlightened and to whom 
the arcana of heaven were revealed. John saw these things 
prophetically. Swedenborg saw them actually fulfilled. The 
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voice heard like a trumpet is the first of the representatives of 
the divine truth here, and it came from the Lord as a clearly 
perceived proclamation to prepare for the coming events ; just 
as among men, from time immemorial, it has been the custom 
in time of war, to sound a trumpet as a signal for the orderly 
arrangement of troops. In a similar way the angels of all the 
heavens were marshaled for the judgment, that is, were brought 
into such a state that the Lord’s truth proceeding from Him 
through them might effect the judgment. 

Then was seen (verse two) the appearance of One sitting on 
a throne; which, again, means the divine truth from the Lord 
in the heavens ready for judgment. This was a repetition of 
His prophecy in Marr. xxv. 31, and following verses: “The 
Son of Man shall come in His glory and all the holy angels with 
Him; ... He shall sit upon the throne of His glory . . . and 
shall divide the sheep from the goats.” 

He appeared (verse three) like a jasper and a sardine stone, 
because the bright-white of the jasper and the red of the sardius, 
correspond to the clearness and warmth of love in the divine 
truth. Since precious stones are of the mineral kingdom, they 
represent here the Lord’s divine truth proceeding into ultimates 
— which was what took place in the judgment.. The emerald- 
like rainbow around the throne was all of the one green color, 
and means the state of comparative obscurity in the lower heav- 
ens, which were to be clarified by the judgment. For ruby-red, 
Swedenborg says in “ The Apocalypse Revealed,” on this point, 
indicates the celestial degree, blue (or /afis /azu/i) the spiritual, 
and emerald-green the natural degree. The state of this last, 
then, was seen represented around the throne; for of the three 
the ultimate heaven was the one most affected by the judgment. 

The twenty-four elders on their twenty-four thrones are the 
principal representatives here of all the truths of the heavens, — 
that is, of all angels who make the heavens, arranged in prepara- 
tion for the judgment. Of course, these seniores or elders were 
not any twenty-four angels specially chosen to aid the Lord in 
the great work to be performed; but they were there seen, be- 
cause, abstractly from person, a wise man of years represents 
wisdom from love or truth from good. Another way of express- 
ing their meaning is to say that the elders represent the spiritual 
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heavens ; while the animals, mentioned further on, represent the 
celestial heavens. It was through such enthroned elders that 
the judgment was to be made. They were seen around the 
Lord’s throne, because truth proceeds from Him like a circum- 
ference from its centre or like atmospheres from a sun. In keep- 
ing with their representation the elders were clothed in white 
raiment; which “The Apocalypse Explained’’ says means 
“truths from goods in the lower heavens,” and which “ The 
Apocalypse Revealed” says means “ genuine truths from the 
Word.” They had on their heads crowns of gold to signify the 
arrangement of all truths in the heavens by divine good, and 
that they are held in order and connection by that good. For 
a crown is the girdle of the head. Hence the golden, kingly 
crowns mean the good government and wisdom of the Lord to 
be used through the heavens of angels to perform the judgment. 

The lightnings, thunderings, and voices proceeding out of the 
throne again mean the divine truth descending through the 
heavens and bringing “enlightenment, perception, and instruc- 
tion” by influx from the higher into the lower heavens, and thus 
into the fictitious heavens. This is a special function of the 
Lord as the Word. Hence the thunder at Mt. Sinai and at the 
Lord’s baptism. In the Apocalypse alone it is spoken of no 
less than ten times. The seven lamps of fire burning before 
the throne, and called also the seven spirits of God, were another 
manifestation of the light of divine truth, with the ardor of the 
divine love indicated in their burning. The reception of this 
by angels and men is the reception of the Holy Spirit, which was 
and is to make a new church in heaven and on earth, following 
the last judgment. 

The glassy sea like crystal, somewhat similar to the emerald 
rainbow, means, so “The Apocalypse Explained” says, “the 
state of divine truth in outmosts, where its generals are, and 
its transparency by virtue of the influx of divine truth united to 
divine good in firsts.” The “Apocalypse Revealed” says this 
“ signifies a new heaven from the Christians who were in general 
truths from the literal sense of the Word.” Swedenborg here 
_ makes an interesting analysis of atmospheres as they appear in 
the spiritual world. That of the highest heaven is ethereal. 
That of the middle heaven is aerial, and that of the ultimate 
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heaven is watery or like a sea. Itis said, too, that the Hebrew 
word for “sea” means also “the west,” and hence “truth in 
obscurity.” We may safely conclude, then, that this glassy sea 
like crystal means the simple good people from the Christian 
world forming the ultimate heaven, whose lives were characterized 
by a knowledge of the externals of the Word and who had to 
be further enlightened and protected by an influx of the Lord’s 
truth. The safety of these was especially endangered by the 
proximity of the fictitious heavens, which had those same knowl- 
edges externally, but were interiorly evil. 

Up to this point, about the middle, of the chapter there seems 
to be shown one great fact, namely, that in preparation for the 
judgment there was a powerful, clarifying, and order-bringing 
influx of the divine truth from the Lord down to the ultimates . 
of the lowest heaven. But from the middle of the chapter to 
the end there seems to be shown a reciprocation, on the part of 
the heavens, of the Lord’s life and truth flowing into them ; 
which reciprocation we Know is one of the first requisites of 
angelic character. 

The four beasts, more properly called animals, or still better 
‘living creatures,” as in the Revised Version, are next described. 
They represent the affections and goodness of those in the celes- 
tial heavens. By them is shown not so much the fact and opera- 
tion of the divine influx into the heavens as the qualities and 
capacities of those in the heavens after that influx had been 
received. This is indicated especially by the four different 
aspects in which the animals were seen. 

The first was like a lion representing the divine truth as to its 
power, when received by angels and men in ultimates. The 
second was like a calf representing divine good received in ulti- 
mates in respect to protection against evil, which protection we — 
know is a peculiar quality of strong, natural innocence and good- 
ness. The third animal had a face like that of a man represent- 
ing “in ultimates the divine guard and providence as to wisdom,” 
because affection for truth and wisdom is the chief characteristic 
of genuine manhood. The fourth animal was like a flying eagle, 
to represent in ultimates the divine intelligence, oversight, and 
presence ; for a flying eagle is a perfect type of spiritual thought 
and sight. 
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The living creatures were four in number, because of the con- 
junction of goodness and truth represented in them. They all » 
had six wings to represent their strength for protection. They 
all were “full of eyes before and behind” and “within,” to 
represent the Lord’s infinite foresight, providence, and guardian- 
ship or watchfulness ; for in the processes of the last judgment 
the greatest care had to be exercised that it might all be done 
in an orderly way and lest those interiorly good should be in- 
jured during the separation of those interiorly evil. They are 
called “living creatures,” because the possession of life, as op- 
posed to spiritual death, is the one great requirement for admis- 
sion into the heavens; or, as Swedenborg puts it, the heavens 
could not then be approached by any except those characterized 
by good affections of love and charity; the same being meant 
by the cherubim of the tabernacle and temple. 

In “The Apocalypse Explained,” 277, is this interesting and 
important statement: “It was then arranged by the Lord that 
hereafter no one shall be conjoined with the heavens unless he 
be in good of love to the Lord and in charity toward the neigh- 
bor. This is what is meant specifically by the things) which 
follow [that is, the description of the four animals] in this chap- 
ter. . . . Those, therefore, in whom love of self and the world 
rules, no matter how much they may be in external worship, are 
_conjoined to the hells, and are taken there after death, and not 
previously to a heaven that is to perish, as was the case in times 
past.” Hence there can never be another fictitious heaven. 

In “The Apocalypse Revealed,” the interpretation of the four 
animals is applied to the Word and the qualities of divine truth 
in the Word. This makes the interpretation in some places quite 
different from that given in “The Apocalypse Explained.” But 
when one remembers the connection between the three heavens 
and the three senses of the Word, and that the divine truth pro- 
ceeds through those three senses of the Word in the same way 
that it proceeds from Him down through the three heavens, the 
differences in interpretation are not hard to understand. 

The final verses of this chapter describe not how the elders 
and living creatures looked, but what they did. This is where 
the reciprocation, spoken of above, comes in. For it says, ‘“‘ They 
[the living creatures] rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, | 
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holy, Lord God Almighty, Who was, and is, and is to come.” 
The elders likewise fell down in worship before the Lord, casting 
their crowns before the throne saying, “Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive glory and honor and power; for Thou hast 
created all things, and by thy will [not ‘for thy pleasure’] they 
are and were created.” All the previous verses seem to tell of 
the reception by the heavens of the Lord’s life and truth flowing 
into them. Here now is represented the ascription to the Lord 
of all that inflowing truth and life. It is a complete and humble 
acknowledgment that all the spiritual blessings represented in 
this chapter —all truth and goodness, all love, wisdom, provi- 
dence, all reformation, regeneration, and salvation of men, and 
eternal life —are from the Lord alone, and all the merit and 
righteousness thereof belong to Him. There could be no better 
preparation of the heavens for the coming judgment than this 
reciprocation of the influx of the divine life and this ascription of 
it all to the Lord. For on the principle that “the more a man 
is the Lord’s the more he is his own,” the heavens, or those com- 
posing them, were then in a greatly increased power to draw unto 
themselves all the good from the world of spirits and the fictitious 
heavens, and mercifully to keep away all the evil. This was the 
power of the Lord’s Divine Human and holy proceeding or Holy 
Spirit, here expressed in a three-fold way (Arcana Ccelestia, 
2321). Thus were the heavens set in order and empowered from 
on high to pass safely through the experiences of the last judg- 


ment, 
CuHauncey G. HuBBELL. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS HEAVENLY 
DOCTRINE. 


WHEN preparing the latter part of the “ Arcana”’ Swedenborg 
was led to see that a compact statement of the principles brought 
out from the Scriptures in that large work was needed, and he 
began to prefix to the chapters on Exodus concise statements of 
doctrine. About half the way through Exodus he gave these the 
title of the “Doctrine of Charity,” but the remainder were en- 
titled the “ Doctrine of Charity and Faith.” He explained his 
purpose when he said in “ Arcana,” 6627 : — 
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Before the chapters of the Book of Exodus doctrines shal] be set forth, 
first those of charity and then those of faith, in order that what has been 
scattered through the explanations may be expressed in connection, and thus 
the doctrine may appear in order, as it is and must be in the church to agree 
with the good and truth in heaven. : 


Immediately after the completion of the “ Arcana,” this state- 
ment of doctrine was rewritten and issued separately with the title, 
“The New Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doctrine from what has 
been Heard from Heaven; with an Introduction as to the New 
Heaven and New Earth.” This work had twenty-five sections, 
and each section had copious extracts from the “ Arcana,” care- 
fully arranged to support the coneise statements of the text. 
Thus the little chapter of two pages on “Good and Truth” was 
followed by nine pages of extracts, and the chapter of less than 
a page on “ The Church” was followed by four pages of extracts. 
Moreover in some instances statements were made in addition 
to the extracts, as in nos. 34, 53, 107, 149, 196, 221, 222, 240, 
266. Most of the paragraphs in the appended portions were 
simply references, always arranged under distinct heads, and 
made easy for the reader’s eye. 

It is not strange that the thought of printing only the large- 
type portions early presented itself, and this was done in the 
German edition of 1772, and again in that of 1788, and in the 
English edition of 1784; and this manner of printing the book 
without the extracts seems to have become the rule rather than 
the exception. The question as to the expediency of thus abridg- 
ing the work may fairly be raised, especially when the paragraphs 
which we have enumerated are not preserved, and to do this 
without a word of explanation seems to be unjust to the author, 
to say the least; for then the reader sees that great gaps occur 
in the numbering of the paragraphs, and cannot imagine the 
cause unless it be in the carelessness of the author. 

In looking up the history of this summary of our teachings we 
have been somewhat pained to note the form which it now has in 
America, and a few suggestions seem to be called for. If it is 
to be published without the extracts, the word “abridged”’ should 
_ appear on the title-page, and some explanation should be given 
in a note by the editor. Swedenborg constantly referred to this 
work in his other treatises, and some reference to that fact might 
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be given as showing in what light he regarded it, especially when 
he quoted so much from it in the “ True Christian Religion.” 

On the title page as it is, who can approve of “as revealed 
from heaven” being given as a translation of ¢x auditis ¢ coelo? — 
This does not give the meaning, and is in no sense a translation. 
Again a large part of the original title-page is wholly omitted — 
a liberty which should never be taken by an editor. 

As to other points, the translation here is very cumbrous. In- 
stead of saying, in the table of contents, “Faith, Piety, Free- 
dom,” and so on, we have “Of Faith, Of Piety, Of Freedom,” 
all the way. It seems wholly unnecessary to retain the de in 
titles, for we do not use any but the principal word in English in 
such cases, and the frequent use of the large word “ concerning ” 
for the little de gives a stilted style which the Latin does not have. 

In the first article inée//igitur is rightly rendered “is meant,” 
but many times afterwards “understood” is used unfortunately 
in a way to confuse the reader. Swedenborg, perfectly justified 
by good usage, often used the passive form of inée//igo in this 
sense, and it is strange that this is not always granted to him. 

In the first paragraph we find the language, “ When man reads 
these words, he does not understand,” etc., but the Latin gives 
simply “the man who reads these words does not understand.” 
Why supply “when” and then “he” when there is not the 
slightest need of it with homo gui haec legit, non intelligit? “ Fore- 
mentioned ” soon follows in which the translator goes out of 
the way to introduce a heavy phrase for the Latin #//is, “those.” 
“When it is applied to signify the land of Canaan” is the trans- 
lation of udi per terram intelligitur terra Canaan, which simply 
means “ when by earth the land of Canaan is meant.” Quia, 
“because,” is often rendered by the cumbrous “ inasmuch as.” 
“The reason why . . . is, because” is the common rendering 
of guod, est causa, guia, and this is indeed correct, but it always 
seems heavy, and we might say, “The reason . . . isthat.” “As 
to what particularly concerns the following doctrine,” shows that 
the Latin idiom is not recognized ; the meaning is, “ As regards 
the particular doctrine which follows.” A little later we read, 
“ Forasmuch as,” and this occurs many times, but the Latin is 
simply guia, “since.” It is, mo doubt, by inadvertence that we 
find no capitals used in “sacred scripture” and “holy supper,” 
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but why should proof-reading be neglected in so important a 
treatise? x ¢o scarcely warrants “from the circumstances,” 
but this is the usage here. “Celestial” as opposed to “in- 
fernal,” n. 19, should be “ heavenly.” 

It is clearly wrong to print esse and existere without italicizing 
them, and it should be remembered that thus to avoid translating 
leaves a passage wholly sealed to many. “Science,” used of 
evil knowledge, n. 33, will not do unless explained by a note, and | 
it would seem better to say “sense knowledge,” or something of 
the kind. 7Za/is is made to yield “ of such a quality,” but “such” 
is sufficient. In n. 67 mepotes becomes “relations” where “ rela- 
tives” is much better. “He wishes the church .. . to serve 
him,” n. 69, is better than “He would that the church... 
should serve him.” ‘The Lord is our neighbor in a supreme 
sense,” n. 86, should certainly be’ changed to “The Lord is our 
neighbor in the highest sense.” Sfirituale, as a noun, “the 
spiritual,” is changed to “the spiritual principle,” a decided loss 
by diluting the expression with a misused word. “As a desert 
and earth covered with snow,” n. 114, is ambiguous, and requires 
“like a desert or the snow-covered earth.” “ Persuasive prin- 
ciple” is again very bad for persuasive, “persuasion.” A vulgo, 
“by the vulgar,” n. 118, should give place to something like 
“by common people.” JVovi is not “ have known, but “know,” 
n. 119. “Intranquillity” is inadmissible. “ What quality they 
are of,” n. 137, is inferior to “of what kind are they.” We 
scarcely can admit “inseminate” and “insinuate” for readers 
not versed in Latin. ‘To relish good,” n. 182, seems of doubt- 
ful propriety. Cum needs only “when” and not the archaic 
“whilst.” “Singulars appertain to man,’ n. 269, is a repulsive 
phrase for “particulars are in man’s power.” “In all things and 
singulars”’ cannot be tolerated. There is no such word as the 
“previdence” inn. 275. “Effigy” is not good when speaking 
of the body as the image of the soul. We do not speak of the 
Lord’s transformation,” but of His “ transfiguration.” 

We have noted with much regret a few of the blemishes now 
confronting the reader of this little book. Apparently the trans- 
lation has never been revised since it was first awkwardly done 
many years ago, and it is now sent out by thousands, all pro- 
claiming to the world that Swedenborg wrote very obscurely, and 
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that we are very imperfect Latin and English scholars, when 
neither allegation is true. It is only that this work of careful 
revision is neglected among us, and that we are not faithful 
enough to a plain duty. ; 


a. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INCREASED RESPECT 
FOR N. T. CODEX D. 


AN editorial writer.in the Jndependent* has recently given 
some account of a discussion of the merits of the Codex D, 
which seems to be worthy of attention. This codex of the Gos- 
pels and the Acts was presented to the University of Cambridge 
England, in the year 1581, by Theodore Beza, and has had little 
weight hitherto among the Biblical scholars; but we are now 
‘told that the supremacy of the Sinaitic and the Vatican man- 
uscripts has been “undermined.” Indeed it is even asserted 
that the famous manuscript discovered by Tischendorf at Sinai 
and apparently saved by him from destruction, was deemed 
worthless by the monks through knowledge rather than through - 
ignorance, as was represented at the time. | 

This subject is attracting wide attention abroad, in England, 
Germany, and Holland, and for the time at least the New Testa- 
ment texts of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort are 
discredited, and the controversy has gone far enough to have its | 
history told in the Zheologisches Literaturblatt of Leipzig. Cer- 
tain it is that the dominance of the texts recently accorded the 
place of final authority is questioned by those who are listened 
to with respect everywhere. 

It may seem well, therefore, to give a brief account of Codex 
D, and then to point out its bearing upon certain passages of 
especial interest to us. For this purpose I have consulted the 
edition of the manuscript edited by Scrivener in 1864, with a 
copy of the manuscript, giving both its Greek and its Latin in 
ordinary type, with facsimiles of the original script, a critical 


* New York, April 19, 1900, pages 968, 969. 
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introduction and notes. The study of the codex which J. Ren- 


dell Harris published in 1891 should also be consulted. A very 
readable account of the manuscript will be found in G. E. 
Merrill’s “‘ Story of the Manuscripts.” 

Theodore Beza, or de Béze, is perhaps principally noted for 
his work in defence of the death penalty inflicted on Servetus 
with the approval of Calvin whom he succeeded at Geneva, but 
he was a great scholar for his time. Born in France in 1519, 
two years after Luther took his stand against indulgences, Beza 
was brought up a Catholic, and was proficient in the classics, 
law, and literature, but became a Protestant in 1548 and a pro- 
fessor of Greek soon after, and then was a pastor, and succeeded 
Calvin at his death in 1564. He presided over synods of the 
French Reformers until he died in 1605. It was in 1581, when 
England under Elizabeth was taking the lead among Protestant 
peoples, that he presented to the University of Cambridge a 
manuscript, which his letter states to have been obtained from 
the monastery of Lyons. He did not give its history and prob- 
ably was unable to do so, but scholars have pretty fully estab- 
lished the identity of it with a manuscript which a French bishop 
showed to the Council of Trent, in 1546, and with one which 
Stephens, to whom we are so much indebted for the present 
form of the received N. T. text, examined in 1547 in Italy. 
This identification rests upon various passages in which texts 
made from those manuscripts give exactly the same result as 
against all other manuscripts. 

It would appear then to have been a traveling manuscript and 
is deemed by competent scholars to be as old as the sixth cen- 
tury, if not of the fifth. Some hold that its place of origin was 
Alexandria, but that the Latin version which accompanies it was 
of Western, that is, of Gallican origin. The Latin is so close a 
rendering that it is not always grammatical, and one has said 
that the translation was made “with childish scrupulosity.” It 


- is now in the best hands and is proudly exhibited at Cambridge. 


The University issued a facsimile of it in 1897. It is of course 
uncial, with lines of varying length according to the sense, and 
has the Gospels in the order, Matthew, John, Luke, and Mark, 
with the Greek and Latin side by side. 

Looking now at some of its contents which will especially in- 
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terest us, we find that it has the account, at the beginning of the 
eighth chapter of John, of the woman taken in adultery, and is 
the oldest manuscript which has it in that place and form which 
it formerly had in our Greek Testaments, but lost under the 
dominance of the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts. The last 
line of Chapter VII., and the first of Chapter VIII., so unfortu- 
nately separated in our Bibles into two verses with the chapter 
division between, read here, — 


And they went forth 
Each to his house, but Jesus went forth 
- To the Mount of Olives. 


Thus the antithesis of the conduct of the two, the unfriendly 
people and the Lord, is perfectly brought out in one sentence. 

In Joun v. the account of the miracle at the Pool of Bethesda 
lacks the verse which says that the angel descended into and 
troubled the water, but the seventh verse reads that the impo- 
tent man had no man, when the water was troubled, to put him 
into the pool. Thus the fact of the troubled water is there, but 
it is not attributed to the plunge of an angel into the pool. 

At the close of Mark the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts 
leave out twelve verses, making the gospel end with the eighth 
verse and omitting all but the account of the women at the tomb; 
but this manuscript continues through the fifteenth, ‘“‘ Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel.” The phrase, “to every 
creature,” and the other five verses, were added later by another 
hand. This manuscript of Mark had originally seven more 
verses than the Sinaitic and Vatican, and perhaps it had all the 
others, for at the end of a book damage is more likely to be 
done than elsewhere, so that a portion which had been worn into 
illegibility might need to be rewritten. For the same reason 
probably there is a deficiency at the beginning, so that the Greek 
begins with the twentieth verse of Marr. i., and - Latin with 
the twelfth verse. 

If in these respects Codex D is richer’ than the ‘tine it can- 
not be freed from the appearance of excess, for it has one very 
remarkable “interpolation ” in Luxe vi., at the point where the 
Lord replies to the Pharisees’ reproof as to the disciples eating 
the wayside corn on the Sabbath. Words are then added which 
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mean, “On the same day He beheld a certain man working on 
the Sabbath, and said unto him, Man, Blessed art thou if thou 
knowest what thou doest; but if thou knowest not, thou art 
cursed and a transgressor of the law.” Alford is ready to ac- 
cept this, but he does not offer an interpretation. Farrar, in the 
“Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges,” regards 
it as a traditional saying, meaning that if the man worked from 
faith and conviction he was right, but if heedlessly he was wrong. 
Edersheim believes that it is an interpolation, but founded on 
some incident of the Lord’s teaching, and so brought in here 
where the Sabbath was treated of. It seems unlike our Lord to 
speak so paradoxically, and yet we must leave the problem as 
we find it, only noticing that these words take the place in D 
of the verse, “‘The Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath ”’; 
so that something is left out.as well as something put in at this 
point; but these words are found a little further on at the end 
of the account of the withered hand healed on the Sabbath. 

These few instances may suffice to show that, with those who 
now give D the first place, the tendency, which has prevailed for 
some years of preferring the shortest text and rejecting verses 
here and there, is passing away, and that critics are turning more 
to the longer manuscripts, and especially to that one which, so 
early in the Reformation, made its appearance, first coming out 
of its obscurity at the Catholic Council of Trent, and then pass- 
ing through the hands of a Protestant into the keeping of the 
great English University which holds it as the chief treasure in 
its library. 

The teaching which we have as to the preservation of the 
Word seems to refer only to the Old Testament. The agency of 
the Hebrew Masorites is named in “Sacred Scripture ” 13, and 
in De Verbo 4; and in “Divine Providence,” 260, it is said that, 
for the sake of the Word, the Jews “were preserved and dis- 
persed throughout the world.” ‘“ Last Judgment,” 41, however, 
clearly refers to the whole Word, for it says : — 


This I am able to assert, that the particulars of the Word, even to the least 
expression, contain in them a spiritual meaning, and that in that meaning 
all things of the spiritual state of the church from beginning to end are fully 


described; and since every word there has spiritual significance, therefore not 


one can be lacking without the series in the spiritual meaning suffering 
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change. Hence it is said at the end of the Apocalypse, “If any one shall 
take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, may God take away 
his part from the book of life and from the holy city, and from what is 
written in this book.” (xxii. 19.) It is the same with the books of the Word 
of the Old Testament. 


Reference to the work of the Masorites then follows. Here 
we have mention of the Old Testament and the Apocalypse, but 
the first words of the above extract certainly apply to and desig- 
nate the whole Scripture covering the entire length of religious 
history. 

In the Mew-/erusalem Magazine published in London in 1790, 
p. 87, a writer called A. N.—undoubtedly Augustus Norden- 
skjold —tells what Bibles Swedenborg used, and he says that 
he had but one Greek Testament, which was published at Am- 
sterdam in 1639. This was a new edition of the Elzevir Greek 
Testament of 1624, of which another edition was printed in 
Amsterdam in 1741. Nowthe “ History of the New Testament,” 
by Reuss, edited by Houghton, Boston, 1884, shows that Ste- 
phens made use of the Beza codex, as Beza himself did, and that 
the Elzevir editions made use of both, and that the Zextus Re- 
ceptus is the product (§§ 402, 406). Thus Swedenborg means in 
speaking of the Word of the Gospels the Zextus Receptus in sub- 
stance and as affected by Codex D. 

Attention should be given to the fact that, in many isolated 
monasteries, the monks gave much of their time to copying the 
New-Testament manuscripts, and we may suppose that they ac- 
complished in effect for the New Testament what the Masorites 
did for the Old, though of course not always so exactly. Most 
important manuscripts will yet be found in eastern monasteries. 
It is pleasant to think that Codex D, so dear to Beza, has now 
begun to take what would seem to be its true place of superi- 
ority to the shorter codices at one time so highly regarded that 
important passages were called in question by the Revisers of 
1881. 

T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue New EDITION OF THE ARCANA, VOL. XI. * 


Tus volume of what is known as the “ Rotch Edition”’ of the 
“ Arcana” concludes the spiritual exposition of the Book of 
Genesis, and completes about two thirds of the entire treatise. 


_ As a readable, convenient, and attractive issue of one of the 
most important of the works of the church— one which ‘more. 


than any other of the writings of Swedenborg, perhaps, is to be 
daily fed upon — the Review has from time to time welcomed 
the successive volumes of this edition. The appearance of a 
new volume, therefore, calls for little else than an emphatic re- 
iteration of what has been said before. It is certainly most grat- 
ifying to note the progress of this important enterprise, and to be 
able to look to the period of its completion as not very far off. 


THE PROFESSOR’S LETTERS.T 


Tus work, which has been before the public for some years, 
now comes to us in a new and inviting dress, in which it is 
offered at a very low price. This gives us an opportunity to 
speak of its value and worth which we are glad to improve. The 
forty-one letters which make the volume are veritable letters, 
written originally for the help and instruction of a young girl- 
friend of Professor Parsons, with no thought of their publication. 
A portion of them first appeared in print in Vol. XLII. of the 
New- Jerusalem Magazine. Others were published a little later 
in the short-lived Mew-Church Magazine. The brief preface to 


* The Heavenly Arcana disclosed which are in the Sacred Scripture or 
Word of the Lord, etc. Vol. XI. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Rotch 
Edition. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church Union. 1899. pp. 493. 
$1.25. 

t The Professors Letters. By THEOPHILUS PARSONS. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 1891. Paper Boards, 30 cents.. 
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the volume in which they are collected, written, presumably, by 
the recipient of the letters, tells us that when the matter of giv- 
ing them a wider usefulness came up, Professor Parsons con- 
sented only upon one condition, which was “that his young friend 
must prepare them for publication herself, rewriting and adding 
whatever thoughts were suggested during this work.”” This condi- 
tion was finally complied with, but we are assured that the letters 
“are still in substance the Professor’s letters, wearing only a 
slightly different garment from the original ones, and with the 
addition of a few pages which, though not written by the Profes- 
sor, were certainly inspired by him.” The two great charms of 
the book thus originated are, first, its simple, delightful, colloquial 
style, and second, its happy blending of natural with spiritual 
instruction. In the first respect we recall but one New-Church 
work which can compare with it, and that is the almost forgotten 
Le Boys Des Guays “ Letters to a Man of the World.” In the 
second respect, we think of nothing in our literature so well suited 
to carry the thought by easy, normal transition from the enjoy- 
ment of what is natural to the contemplation of what is spiritual. 
Note as an illustration the following : — 


I can quite sympathize with your pleasure in telling of the impressions 
which you are constantly receiving from this beautiful nature. Long as I 
have lived in the country, I have not outlived this pleasure ; and it is particu- 
larly delightful to send to some imprisoned city friend a stray leaf from this 
book of bright pictures painted by a divine hand. . . . But you are now in the 
mountains, and have begun already to learn from them as well as to enjoy 
them. It seems to me that mountain-tops have sometimes an effect which 
is a strange blending of exhilaration and tranquilization—a simple joyous- 
ness in being, and a sense of calm gladness in being lifted so far above the 
mists and cares of earth. I am speaking of quite high mountain-tops, where 
the landscape underneath is too distant to be distracting. Does not this 
represent the normal state of man, expelled afterwards by the glooms and 
anxieties which we permit to fill our minds? Is not the only needful thing to 
cast these out? For then we need not seek for joy—it would return of 
itself as to its rightful home. The soul has its mountain-tops, and climbs up 
thither to be alone with God. “I will flee unto the hills from whence cometh 
my help.” “His foundation is in the holy mountains.” In these high soli- 
tudes the soul finds a refuge when all else has failed. . . . Yet these are not 
our home, nor is it in God’s order to dwell apart from our fellow men. In 
the valleys and plains below our work is to be done, and when we stand on 
a mountain-top of thought or feeling, it may be that we shall be called down 
by some awful disappointment, some stinging calamity — called down to our 
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hard work, inner or outer, there where it must be done. .. . Nor is it an 
unkind Providence which bids us descend from our mountains. The air there 
is too thin to breathe; soon the solitude, at first so charming, would grow 
irksome. From the heights we can bring down new vigor for old duties, and 
recollections and lessons which will make us more useful than we tould have 
been before. | 

A volume presenting so many helpful truths in such attractive © 
and winning form should have a wide circulation. It is an espe- 
cially suitable book to be placed in the hands of young people, 
and is one that is likely to be read by them. An excellent por- 
trait of Professor Parsons faces the title page. 


PsyCHIASIS.* 


THE title of this book, the production of one of our most 
highly esteemed writers in the New Church, will attract the 
minds of those who have given attention to the various theories 
of healing of the body now extant. At first glance it may seem 
to give color to the theory of Mind Cure or Metaphysical Heal- 
ing, or to that of Faith Cure or Prayer Cure. Upon a careful 
reading it will be seen that the author disclaims a belief in these 
theories, and presents a theory of his own which he deduces 
from some of the teachings of the New Church. His analysis 
of the theory of Christian Science, and his grounds for its rejec- 
tion, are very clearly and satisfactorily stated. We must confess, 
however, to an unsatisfied feeling in regard to what the author 
claims to be the “ New-Church Doctrine of Mind Cure.” | 

We commend fully what he says in regard to spiritual health 
as derived from the Lord, and of the necessity of shunning evils 
as sins as the first law of regeneration, but we think that in 
asserting the power of the mind over the body, in sickness or 
disease, he has stated too much and has given color to the idea 
that the causes of disease are to be sought exclusively in mental 
or spiritual states of the individual, and that the removal of dis- 
ease is effected by spiritual means. As it seems to us, no clear 
distinction is made by the author between the mind and the soul, 
* Psychiasis: Healing Through the Soul. By CHARLES H. MANN, a Minister 

of the New Church. Boston: Massachusette New-Church Union. 1900. 

pp. 157. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 35 cents. . 
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nor is the nature of the intercourse between the soul and the 
body even briefly explained. He says of the body: — 


Man’s body, the very outside of his life, and its health is the orderly 
expression of the inner life, and in the aims and purposes of life we should 
so esteem it. Spiritual heaith, or righteousness, is the real thing to be prized, 
sought, and attained, and then, our doctrines tell us, our physical well-being 
will follow. (p. 118.) 


Further : — 


Our souls receive their power directly from the spiritual world. Our 
bodies receive their power from that world by means of our souls. Our bodies 
are the shadows of our souls. (p. 138.) 


From these statements and others of a similar import it might 
be inferred that we can judge of the state of one’s soul by the 
condition of his body. The author, however, admits that this 
cannot be done, and quotes a passage from “ Heaven and Hell,” 
n. 99, which teaches that “the form of the natural man differs 
very much from the form of his spiritual man.” 

There are passages in the writings of the New Church which 


clearly teach that the body is distinct from the soul, although 


deriving its life from the soul, and that it acts of itself from the 
soul, and that it also receives influx from God mediately by the 
natural world. 

We quote : — 

The human soul being a superior spiritual substance receives influx imme- 
diately from God, but the human mind being an inferior spiritual substance 
receives influx from God mediately by the spiritual world; and the body being 
composed of the substances of nature which are called matter, receives influx 


from God mediately by the natural world. (Intercourse Between the Soul 
and the Body, 8.) 


This shows that the human body is acted upon by influences 
from without, or from the natural world, as well as from within, 
and is, therefore, subject to diseases which, although correspond- 
ing to certain evils, do not necessarily reside in the spiritual part 
of a man, or his soul, and may be removed by natural means. 
In another passage we read ;: — 


But this may be more familiarly illustrated by the mutual intercourse be- 
tween the soul and the body, which are two distinct things, but reciprocally 
united; the soul acts in the body and upon the body, yet not through the 
body, but the body acts of itself from the soul. That the soul does not 
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act through the body is because they do not consult and deliberate with each 
other, nor does the soul command or request the body to do this or that, or 
to speak out of its mouth, nor does the body require or ask the soul to give 
or supply anything, for everything of the soul is the body’s mutually and inter- 
changeably. (True Christrian Religion, 154.) 

This teaching is given by Swedenborg in illustration of the 
doctrine that the human of the Lord acts of itself from the 
divine and not the divine through the human. The body acts of 
itself from the soul, and not the soul through the body. On one 
other point a word of comment seems necessary. The author 
speaks of one being too solicitous about his bodily health. He 
says : — 

Spiritual health is the supreme end, and if that be attained we may well 
let the question of physical health take care of itself. The laws of spiritual 
living are in the very highest sense the laws of physical health, and while the 
latter should not be the end of care of our thoughts, it will follow. Shun 
evils as sins and you will be well. (p. 146.) 

If this be true, absolutely or invariably, it will lead us to dis- 
card all natural means of healing. The weakness which comes 
from too much thought and conversation about our bodily ills 
should be overcome. On the other hand, however, we must take 


care of our bodily health and pay regard to sanitary laws, at the. 


same time that we obey the laws of spiritual life. 

This we believe to be the part of wisdom, a duty we owe to 
the Lord. In caring for the health of our bodies in acknowledg- 
ment of the Lord’s power, we are fitting ourselves to become his 
instruments in the work of human salvation, and thus of cooper- 
ating with him freely and rationally, and with the full service of 
all our human faculties and powers, corporeal, mental, and spir- 


itual, on every plane of activity. 


AN EarLy WorK OF SWEDENBORG.* 


Tuis little work of forty-five pages was written by Swedenborg 
in 1718, when he was about thirty years of age. It is one of his 
earlier and smaller treatises, and is designed to prove that “the 
* The Motion and Position of the Earth and Planets. By EMANUEL SwE- 

DENBORG. Published by James Speirs, London, England. Translated by 

L. P. Ford. Paper, 40 cents. 
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- earth formerly ran more quickly round the sun than it does now, 
made shorter diurnal journeys and hours, slackened gradually in 
its course, and now goes more slowly, making longer years and 
days, all of which are longer as to time, but not greater in the 
number of days and years.” This proposition Swedenborg at- 
tempts to prove by ten proofs. As tothe general idea, Sweden- 
borg evidently anticipated modern science, which now holds the 
same general ground, the origin of the theory being ascribed to 
Lord Kelvin. | 

Among his proofs, those concerning paradise and the flood 
will have little weight with New-Churchmen, because we believe 
that those parts of the Word are not literal history, but are repre- 
sentative of spiritual things. Another argument from the former 
mildness of climate and fertility of northern countries now largely 
bound in the frosts and snows of winter, which then seemed to 
enjoy perpetual spring, seems rational and convincing. By the 
revolution of a thermometer before a source of heat, he shows 
that the more rapidly it revolves the less fluctuation of tempera- 
ture takes place, thereby showing that an even state of tem- 
perature would result from a rapid revolution of the earth around 
the sun and on its axis. 

From the shells found on the mountains of Sweden and other 
evidences of the action of water and tides thereon, he concludes 
that the primeval ocean formerly stood at a higher level, and that 
the force of the tides was greater. Geology accounts for these 
things by the elevation of the land, which it has proved is rising 
gradually at the present time, while the opposite coast of England 
is falling. If the level of the ocean was now lower, the coast 
of England would show a corresponding fall of level, which is 
not the case. At the time Swedenborg wrote, the facts on which 
the science of geology has since been built were not’ known, and 
hence partial and imperfect conclusions alone could be made 
from isolated facts. 

‘The value of this treatise does not rest in the conclusiveness 
of the proofs adduced, but in showing the ability of Swedenborg 
to conceive a general principle governing various phenomena. 
He shows that such a state of perpetual spring was necessary for 
the production on the earth of vegetable and animal forms, and 
also shows that such perpetual spring is best accounted for by 
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the theory that the earth formerly revolved around the sun and 
on its own - more quickly than at present. 


Henry DRUMMOND.* 


It is a pity that so unique a life as that of Professor Drum- 
mond could not have been sketched by one of his family, with a 
full account of his parents and early home, for he always mani- 
fested in a marked degree a great store of childlike innocence 
and joy laid up in him; but Professor Smith, who was a very 
near friend, has made a deeply interesting story as it is, and we 
think that all will agree that one who bore himself well under 
the great tests of sudden fame and sudden loss of health has 
abundantly shown his Christian character. It is deeply interest- 
ing here to see how a man was gradually prepared for a peculiar 
work, not himself forseeing it at all, until at last Drummond 
stood forth as an evangelist to college men, quite as distinctly as. 
Moody in respect to business men. 

Perhaps it is due to the fact that Drummond’s mother still 
remains in this life that so little is said of her or the home, but 
we know that he was born in Sterling, Scotland, Aug. 17, 1851. 
As a boy he was fond of sports, and had fair standing in his 
classes without being conspicuous. He was brought up in the 
Free Church and went to Edinburgh University. Exceedingly 
fond of fun and sport he was yet a gentleman. He did not like 
classics but -he did like out-of-door studies, especially geology, 
and he cultivated a pure English style. 

He seems to have been moved to study for the ministry, but 
he held back from the routine of it, not being interested in the 
intellectualism of the Scotch pulpit. Indeed he had a long 
depressed time and was conscious of a lack of purpose. Before 
he was ready to enter the ministry he took up natural science 
and showed aptness for it. But then came Moody and Sankey 
to Great Britain and to Edinburgh, and Drummond responded 
at once, showing such genius for friendship with the unchurched 
that he was taken along to other places and was urged to join 


* The Life of Henry Drummond. By GEORGE ADAM SMITH. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 1899. pp. 541. 
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Moody permanently, but he went back to college instead and 
took up his studies faithfully, though always doing mission work 
in large cities, especially Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

He was at this time much like Moody in aggressiveness, and he 
says of a young man whom he met on Helvellyn, “ He was a 
Swedenborgian, but had practically no religion.” It was com- 
mon to him at that time to speak so of the churches generally. 
It was remarkable that in the New College, the theological school 
of the Free Church, there was a lectureship of Natural Science 
and he was set at work in that way, at the same time taking up 
a mission in a suburb of Glasgow. 

It was this double work, as is well known, that led him to 

write “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” which he found dif- 
ficulty in getting published, and which, while he was making a 
naturalist’s journey in Africa, brought him such fame. His 
biographer gives willingly the criticisms on the book, and 
says : — 
It was very natural that Swedenborgians should assert that many of his 
positions have been anticipated in the divine correspondences of their mas- 
ter, and no doubt they were right in pointing out that Swedenborg’s method 
of working down from the spiritual to the physical was preferable to Drum- 
mond’s, of working up from the physical to the spiritual. 


No one, however, could more cordially welcome the book than 
the New-Churchman, for he saw that Drummond had partly 
grasped a great fact of which scientific men generally had been 
ignorant. Indeed they never gave him much favor. Out of this 
book came a professorship for Drummond, and an entrance into 
the homes of the nobility, where he was, as in those of the most 
neglected, always the perfect gentleman and the winning friend. 
In all he was very humble as his letters show. His visits to 
America, first for hunting, then to lecture at the Lowell Institute 
in Boston, at Chautauqua, and in the colleges were much enjoyed, 
although he said that, after facing the Lowell audience the first 
night, he rewrote the course, His “ Ascent of Man” gave him 
at home the reputation of heresy, but he was not troubled. His 
life grew ever busier, with almost daily preaching and a mass of 
correspondence. 

_ The inevitable breakdown came in 1895, and a chronic rheu- 
matism set in, rendering him helpless, and in March 1897, he 
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died in his forty-sixth year. He had never married. In think- 
ing over his life the incessant activity is almost painful. He was 
more in the “rush” than an American. In every letter he said 
much about his haste. It seems to us that his fondness for to- 
bacco had something to do with this excessive movement, this 
attenuated frame, and this early breakdown. Under this stim- 
ulus he and others have done mighty tasks, but the end is 
inevitable. 

It was beautiful in Drummond that, with invitations pouring 
in from every side to take high positions, he quietly gave himself 
up to invalidism and never murmured. He knew “ The Greatest 
Thing on Earth” and it sustained him. His influence has not 
ceased. There is more religion in the colleges, there is more 
perception of what is needful in life, there is more approach of 
science to a true theology, for the work which he has done. 


THE New—CHuRCH MAGAZINE.* 


THE organ of the General Conference of the New Church in 
Great Britain is a monthly of the good old type, which has dis- 
appeared in America, but there are ties of affection for it which 
have so far prevented the Conference from adopting a weekly 
organ. Certainly the Magazine is well conducted and full of 
interesting reading. At present the editor is Rev. James R. 
Rendell and the sub-editor is Rev. Lewis A. Slight. The editor 
commits to Mr. Slight the gathering of news, and attends to the 
other departments. Each number lately has a view of one of 
the churches, and honest, durable structures they are. Along 
with this goes a sketch of the history of the society whose edi- - 
fice is shown. Mr. George Trobridge has contributed a thought- 
ful article on “‘ The Future of the Church,” taking a hopeful view 
by means of his wide knowledge of the world of thought. The 
Rev. J. F. Buss has a series of papers on “‘ What the New Church 
Teaches.” The Rev. Isaiah Tansley writes “‘ Notes and Com- 
ments,” and another regular department is “ Services and Prog- 
ress.” There are always some affectionate obituary notices to 


* The New-Church Magazine. London: 1 Bloomsbury Street. James Speirs. 
48 pp. Monthly. Six shillings. 
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close the number.. The reviews of books are carefully made and 
the names of the writers are affixed. Of course in sych small 
compass articles must be brief or printed in sections, but a re- 
markable variety of good reading is given each month. The 
Magazine may be obtained through our office. 


A New Story sy Mrs. WHITNEY.* 


THERE are lots of people that don’t suit themselves to a round world or 
round places. They ’re square pegs, that wont fit anywhere. So they ’re 
always trying to square circles, which is exactly what can’t be done. | 

These words, which the author puts into the mouth of the sen- 
tentious character of the volume, at once shows the significance 
of the rather novel title which she gives to her book. The story 
bearing this title is an excellent one — not exceeded, it seems to 
us, by anything the author has before written, admirable as her 
previous work has been. It touches upon some of the most 
knotty problems of business, social, and neighborly life, but deals 
with them wisely and_ helpfully, not dogmatically. There is a 
riperiess——a maturity of thought— about this feature of the 
book which has much attracted us. We heartily commend it 
both as a story and an interesting study. 

We had marked a number of passages for quoting, but must 
content ourselves with two: — ; 

Myth was verity to her, as it was to the myth makers of old. It is the life 
of the young soul and of the young world. If the things of shadow are not 
fact at the moment, they are shadows flung from fact, that has been back of 
literal memory, or may be beyond actual foresight. 


“ Nothing is sure to happen but what we do not expect,” said Mr. Henslee, 
smiling. ‘“ We generally want something else in this world, while the very 
best is preparing for us. And in this happening, nobody is disappointed.” 


PAISLEY WEAVERS.T | 
Tus is a book of touching and beautiful pictures of a life 
remarkable for its innocence and simplicity. So well are these 


* Square Pegs. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1899. é 


t Paisley Weavers of Other Days. The Pen Folk, etc. By Davip GiILmMouR, 
Edinburgh: David Douglas, 10 Castle Street. 1898. 
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pictures drawn that one lingers over them and returns to them 
as to tender and attractive memories. They bring to our view 
a class of earnestly religious people, who greatly delight in the 
discussion of theological problems, and among whom were some 
who had gained a grasp of the rational teachings of the New 
Church. Here is the author’s account of one of the latter : — 


Beary Buchan was a quiet unobtrusive man, who never tried to lead con- 
versation, but was ready to bend it to the subjects he loved best, and to give 
a cheerful assent whére he could do so. He had a large fund of humor, and 
a ready appreciation of it in others; also much sound knowledge “ jumbled 
up,” Mrs. Gillespie said, “ wi’ ootlandish views o’ Christian doctrine.” It was 
known to every one of the company that he never went to church. When 
opportunity offered, he was apt to ask awkward questions and to draw dis- 
turbing inferences. It was hinted, too, that he had caused Mrs. Thomson 
and Andrew Cochran to lift their theologic anchor, as it was their custom to 
assist him with arguments-when several voices were raised against him. On 
the other hand, it was acknowledged that his boys were models of order, 
obedience, and good manners — more disposed like him, to spend an hour on 
a book than at. games proper to their years; and that men of learning with 
whom he corresponded, and who visited him occasionally, had pronounced 
him fitted for a much higher position than the one he occupied. 

To which we may add these words of his own spoken to a 
friend who visited him during his last illness : — 

“T want thee tae accep’ twa books frae me; an’ I wuss thee tae lay them 
by till trouble comes — ther’re no’ just fittin’ folk that’s happy an’ prosperous ; 
but if e’er thee gets a backset in worl’ly things, or hae ony misgi’ein’s anent 
God’s truth or his dealin’s wi’ thee, thoo will fin’ that there’s comfort tae be 
had frae them that’s no’ i’ the boon’s o’ any creed.” He then handed to me, 
as tenderly as if they were little children, “ Law’s Appeal ” —a rare book and 
of rare value — and “ Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Life,” less rare yet far more 
valuable —- both well thumbed and annotated. 


The author’s Scotch, in which his characters naturally speak, 
is very charming and expressive, and its faithfulness to life is 
vouched for by no less an authority than Dr. John Brown, who 
was an ardent admirer of Mr. Gilmour’s writings. In a brief 
sketch of the author, with which his daughter prefaces this vol- 
ume of his works, she gives a pleasant account of a visit made 
with her father to Dr. Brown, at which in the course of conversa- 
tion he said : — 


“ Where did you get your Scotch, Mr. Gilmour? Man, it’s polished and 
perfect, like a white chuckie.” 
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This introductory sketch also contains interesting and charac- 
teristic letters from Henry James and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
whose acquaintance the author formed when on a visit to the 
United States and who found great pleasure in the reading of 


his works. 
Of his religious life his daughter speaks as follows : — 


Doubtless the religious atmosphere in which he had been brought up, with 
its love-feasts so dear to his memory —but also with doctrinal controversies 
in continual agitation — must have encouraged independence of thought, and 
prepared his mind to enter in advance of his time on those theological and 
scientific questions that have been exercising the thought of later years. Be 
that as it may, early in the thirties, when almost a youth [Mr. Gilmour was 
born in 1811] he was struggling in deep waters with these occult problems. 
. . » About this time he became a student of the writings of Swedenborg, 
where he found a wider horizon, and an abiding trust in the infinite love and 
wisdom of the Creator of the world. 


The following extracts will be read with interest and will 
further reveal the quality of this delightful book. 


When the more rigid insisted too far on any doctrine, it was, I thought, 
beautiful to hear her imploringly say, ““O dinna speak that way! O dinna! 
there’s twal gates intil the holy city.” And it was a fine sight, even in my 
boyish eyes, to witness those of her husband beam with delight when she 
added, “ An’ the gates, day in an’ day oot, are aye open; think o’ that.” .. . 

Another of his beliefs sounded like purgatory, at which she was scandalized. 
He said that although his “ Betty was an extraordinar’ good woman, she 
wasna fit for the company o’ the angels, without some reddin’ up;” and he 
added pithily, “ There maun be some robing room, or lobby o’ some kin’.” 
The only reply I ever heard her make him on these points was: “ Weel, weel, 
dearie, gang ye in by your ain gate, an’ I'll gae in by mine. I warran’ there 
will be mair to redd up, an’ we were a’ a wee there, than ony o’ us tak’ wittins 
o’. Dinna let us fa’ oot on the road, lad.” 


The death of a young man from delirium tremens called forth 
the following : — 


“Thou needna mourn owre what thou canna men’ Lily,” Mrs. Henry said, 
in her sharp, self-assured manner. “The decrees of God are His eternal 
purpose according to the council of His will, whereby, for His own glory, He 
hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass. He has a covenant with the 
elect only.” . . . To which Peggy answered : — 

“ The ne’er o’ me thinks sae; Ill never believe the Lord ordeens ony ane 
tae the ill place.” 

“I tell thee what it is, Kirst, my Henry there has a garret-room tae let, and 
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the rent ot’s five-and-thirty shillings a year; but we'll no let it tae ony man 
we’ a character sic as thou gies the Almighty, no for a ransom 0’ five-an’- 
thirty pounds sterling. He wad be an ill neebor, wha I wadna hae hingin’ 
aboot the close-mooth at meal-times. An’ that’s my min’ in plain terms, 
Kirst,” Mrs. Buchan said between her sobs. | 

“TI wadna hae used the same language that Lily has done,” said her hus- 
band, “ but I question if I could hae expresst the same opinion in as forcible 
words.” 


NeEw-TESTAMENT TIMES.* 


PROFESSOR MATHEWS is a young and active student of Bible 
history, and is a member of the faculty of the University of 
Chicago. He has given here a careful account of the period 
from B.C. 175 to A. D. 70. His book would serve well as a 
text, being compactly printed, with marginal titles and fully fur- 
nished with references for every important statement. There is 
a good map, some genealogical tables, and an index. We have 
enjoyed the reading until we came upon the sheer humanitarian- 
ism of what is said as to our Lord. This may be the modern — 
Baptist view of Him, but it is painfully deficient in the very 
essence of Christianity. We see no need of introducing into a 
work of historical science such sentences as the following : — 

Jesus knew his danger, but still lingered in Jerusalem to eat the Passover 
of his people and, if possible, win over the crowds of religionists to his 
conception of the real kingdom of God. ... Yet it is probable he would 


have returned to Galilee in safety had he hot been betrayed by one of the 
twelve. 


This of course ignores all that our Lord said as to His death 
and the necessity of it, and no doubt Professor Mathews would 
say that the accounts of the Evangelists are not trustworthy; 
but what makes a young Chicagoan more trustworthy? and why 
should the theological seminaries so belittle our Lord as to 
make Christianity itself a mere enthusiasm of certain Jews? 


N EW EDITIONS OF WoRKS OF SWEDENBORG. 
WE have received the following books from the American Swe- 
denborg Printing and Publishing Society : — 


* A History of New-Testament Times in Palestine. By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
A.M. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1890. 218 pp. 
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1. A Latin-English edition of “ Heaven and Hell,” in a solid 
octavo volume of about nine hundred pages. As with the pre- 
vious volumes of this edition the Latin and English pages face 
each other. The divisions of long paragraphs made by the Rev. 
J. F. Potts in the ‘“Swedenborg Concordance,” are indicated. 
The Latin text is that edited in 1889 by the Rev. S. H. Worces- 
ter. The English is a new translation by the Rev. J. C. Ager. 
A full English index is added. We shall later examine the new 
translation, and now only commend the whole book as a noble 
and adequate form of the work. The price of one dollar is of 
course much below the cost, 

2. A Latin-English edition of the “Summaries of the Internal 
Sense of the Prophets and Psalms.” This is the first really 
good edition that has ever been published, and is made possible 
by the phototyping of the manuscript. To the Rev. E. J. E. 
Schreck the credit is due of deciphering, transcribing, editing, 
and translating this most important work, which will receive fuller 
notice in our next issue. Full indexes have been prepared. The 
cost is one dollar for the Latin-English, and seventy-five cents 
for the English; again exceedingly low and showing the aim of all 
concerned to make the book broadly useful, as it certainly should 
be made. 

3. A second edition of “ The Soul, or Rational Psychology,” 
translated and edited by the Rey. Frank Sewall in 1887, and now 
reproduced with an additional introduction,, The whole work 
contains some four hundred pages octavo, with index, and is 
beautifully printed. The book deserves a fuller notice than we 
can give at this time. 7 

We understand that the new translation of “ Heaven and Hell” 
will be issued in smaller form, and will be placed within the 
reach of all our people. | : 


A Moruer Boox.* 


Tus is a book we are glad to notice and warmly commend. 
Mrs. Soule heartily recognizes the importance, on the one hand, 
of making Sunday a different day from the others, a day that 


* Sunday Afternoons for the Children. A Mother Book, by E. FRANCES 
SouLe. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 1900. Cloth. 75 cents. 
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shall stand above the others, a day of spiritual uplift, and, on 
the other hand, a day of delight-to the child, a day that will be 
looked back upon in later years as indeed the first and chiefest 
day of all the week. She takes it for granted that the morning 
is to be given to the worship of the church. And at the outset 
she makes a brief but earnest appeal for the presence of the 
little folks at the Sabbath morning service, quoting, in doing so, 
some very beautiful verses of Margaret Sangster, the closing 
lines of the last being : — | 


For I know that our Heavenly Father, 
Whose mercies are ever new, 
_ Has a special benediction 
For those dear little heads in the pew. 


She also expresses the belief that these little ones ‘ may be. 
guided into love for the church, but never compelled,” and in 
this connection relates the following : — 


I remember my little girl of eight said to me one Sabbath morning: “I. 
don’t want to go to church.” “All right,” I replied, “perhaps you wi// feel 
better to stay at home, but I am sure the minister will miss you, and feel 
sorry.” Nothing more was said, bat when the church bell rang I did not go 
alone. Ever afterward I found she felt her responsibility, that the minister 
needed her presence. 


But after attendance upon the morning service comes this 
“absorbing question to every true, spiritually-minded mother,’— 


How can I make Sunday afternoons pleasant and enjoyable for my chil- 
dren, yet inculcate in their hearts that loving reverence for the day that I 
long to see them manifest? 


The answer to this question makes the larger part of the book 
before us. Of its sixteen chapters, we give the titles of a few, 
as suggestive of the methods outlined: “Blocks” (used in 
making Scripture objects), “ Painting Scripture Texts,” ‘ Sand- 
Box,” “A Bible Book,” “ Bible Questions,” “ Question Box,” 
“Music in the Home,” “Twilight Talks,” ‘“ Flowers” (to be 
grown for the old, and those “shut in’’). One chapter on “ The 
King’s Little Ones,” gives a condensed but interesting account 
of ‘“‘ The International Order of the King’s Daughters and Sons,” 
which now has a membership of four hundred thousand. A final 
chapter, occupying about one-fourth of the book, contains a very 
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choice collection of ‘Hymns and Poems for the Little Ones.” 

To the busy mother it should be said that these chapters are 
to be regarded as simply suggestive. Few could attempt all that 
is here outlined. But if the author’s endeavor be kept steadily 
in view, which, in her own words, is “to pervade the Sabbath 
afternoon with a glad atmosphere; the hidden purpose being 
most earnestly spiritual,” her book cannot fail to be a very great 
help to those whose motherhood rests upon them as a crown of 
glory and of joy. To such does the author evidently dedicate 
her useful volume, for at its beginning stand these exquisite 
lines : 


MOTHERHOOD. 


A soft white nest in a shadowy room, 
A tiny form ’mid the pillows curled, 

A woman still in her youthful bloom — 
This is the mother, and that her world. 


Two blue eyes that begin to unclose 
Under the light of her tender smile, 

As the sunshine opens the heart of a rose. 
Does the mother envy a king the while? 


* INGE’s CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 


Tuis writer speaks in his preface so kindly of those who have 
assisted him and so frankly about his own limitations, and those 
necessarily involved in a lecture course, as to disarm the criticism 
which might arise from looking at the table of contents. He 
says at once : — 


In such a scheme historical details are either out of place or of secondary 
value ; and I hope this will be remembered by any historians who may take 
the trouble to read my book. 


He first deals with the word “ mysticism,” and it certainly is a 
vague term. Primarily meaning an “initiated” person, it was 
taken up by the Neoplatonists as meaning “a discipline, worship, 
and rule of life.” It later came to mean the “tendency towards 
* Christian Mysticism. Considered in eight lectures delivered before the 

University of Oxford. By WiLLtaAM R.Incr,M. A. London: Methuen & 

Co. 1899. 379 pages. 
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quietism and introspection.” In an appendix many definitions 
are given, and some of them will interest our readers : — 


A sacred and arcane knowledge of God and divine matters. — CoRDERIUS. 

The reach of the soul to God by love. —— BONAVENTURA. 

Experimental knowledge of God by uniting love. — Gerson. 

The relation of the individual to the absolute is the content of Mysticism. 
— Von HARTMANN. 

The scholastic of the heart, the dialectic of the feelings. — GOETHE. 

The complete union of the soul with God is its goal.— OVERTON. 

The immediate feeling of the unity of the self with God. — PFLEIDERER. 

The endeavor of the mind to enjoy actual communion with the highest. — 
ANDREW SETH. 

The belief which is becoming stronger every day with me that all natural 
objects are types of some spiritual truth or existence. — KINGSLEY. 

Dogma is the skeleton, mysticism the life-blood, of the Christian body. — 
LASSON. 

Rationalism applied to a sphere above reason. — HARNACK. 


In this connection Mr. Inge is led to speak of Vaughn’s 
“ Hours with the Mystics,” calling it “the solitary work in Eng- 
lish which attempts to give a history of Christian Mysticism,” 
and speaking highly of it, but regretting “the form of smart con- 
versations at a house-party.” In Vaughn’s book, however, much 
is told, and well ‘told, which Inge omits. Thus with Vaughn, 
Swedenborg is “the Olympian Jove of Mystics,” but Inge knows 
him not. It is not uncommon for a man to omit mention of Swe- 
denborg when he does not see how to class him and deal with 
him ; but, however kindly this may be done, it leaves a book like 
this open in every reader’s mind to the charge of inadequacy. 
Possibly Mr. Inge planned for too much in giving the first lecture 
to his general subject, and the next to mysticism in the Bible, 
and then two to “Christian Platonism and Speculative Mysti- 
cism,” for this gives half his book to very valuable but not very 
significant early stages of his doctrine. 

In the fifth lecture he deals adequately with Eckhart, Ruys- 
brock, Suso, Tauler and the author of Theologia Germanica, 
the Imitation of Christ, Walter Hilton, and Juliana of Norwich, 
but why he ignores many others of equal importance with the 
last two he does not say. 

In the sixth chapter he takes up Spain and of course Theresa 
and Juan of the Cross and Molinos, and then passes to France 
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to consider Fenelon and Madame Guyon, but he entirely over- 
looks Antonia Bourignon and her solid treatise on “The Light 
of the World.” 

The concluding lectures deal with “ Nature-Mysticism and 
Symbolism,” and therein he speaks of the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, and then goes back to tell of Animism, 
Fetishism, Magic, Cabbalism, Boehme, Law, Whichcote, and John 
Smith. So he naturally moves on to the poets of nature, Brown- 
ing, and especially Wordsworth, with brief reference to Emerson. 
He ends with a wise suggestion that the church needs more of 
a * Johannine Christianity,” and in this our readers will certainly 
agree. 

‘To the question if the teachings of which Swedenborg was 
the instrument, under the Divine Providence, are of the nature 
of mysticism, the only answer must be that there was absolutely 
nothing of the emotional mystic in Swedenborg’s form of mind, 
but that the approach directly tothe Lord in His Divine Hu- 
manity is the purest mysticism, using that term in its best sense. 
The doctrines of the New Jerusalem are a strictly rational mys- 
ticism, and thus far removed from the “visions” of rhapsodists. 
As is said in the little work on the Word, “the mystical things 
which some search for in the Word are nothing else than its 
spiritual and celestial sense,” and this is reached by no trance but 
by a study of the correspondence of spirit with matter, a study 
which, like all study of the Divine Word, must be calmly and 
rationally made. 


*THe SOUTHERN PROBLEM. 


Tuose who have hitherto regarded everything as true which 
they have read in the newspapers concerning Southern lynchings 
must have long since come to the conclusion that the only fiends 
in the South who rob women of their virtue are black men, and 
that the only victims are white women. This little book is a very 
modest attempt to show that this is untrue —to show that there 
are also fiends among white men of the South, who rob colored 


* Stephen, The Black. By CAROLINE PEMBERTON. Philadelphia: Geo. W - 
Jacobs & Co. 1899. 
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girls dnd women of their virtue, at the same time denying the 
black men the right to protect them; and also to call attention to 
the fact that the colored man, in order that he may be allowed 
to defend the honor of the colored woman from the white man, 
must marry her. 

So far as it goes, it is a very interesting story, modestly told 
with no little skill. But it does not go far enough. It tells only 
half of the story. It simply shows how many poor, ignorant, 
but virtuous, colored girls, born in poverty, with an unfortunate 
and, it seems, an innate desire “to dress like white ladies,’ have 
been led by the persuasions of white men to sacrifice their virtue 
to their vanity and love of display. Butsuch inducements do 
not always prevail. And here is where the book is lacking. It 
says nothing of the violence used and the crimes committed by 
white men when their persuasions, false promises, and money fail 
to accomplish for them the desired end. 

In whatever way it has been done, by violence or ‘etherutill 
it cannot be denied that the white men of the South have seduced 
many negro girls from the path of virtue. The truth of this 
statement finds expression in the number of fair faces among the 
negro race. And no remedy will be found until each race treats 
the other in the way laid down in the Golden Rule. 


Notices of several books that have been received are left over, 
from lack of space in this issue of the REviEw. 
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